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PRUSSIA AND M. DE BISMARCK. 

WE are glad to see M, de Bismarck once more prominently 
before the world, He is one of the most able Ministers in 
Europe, and is almost the only remaining type of the great 
and fraudulent Ministers of the eighteenth century, who, con- 
trary to the custom of the present day, never pretended to be 
governed by any rule but that of expediency. M. de Bismarck 
never claimed to be considered the advocate of truth or 
justice. He is simply the firm, unscrupulous advocate of the 
interests of the Prussian monarchy, He hates the Poles 
because Prussia possesses a certain amount of territory which 
the Poles may one day claim, and he is the enemy of the 
Danes because it suited Prussian policy that Denmark should 
be dismembered. 

Personally, we should like to see Poland re-established, 
even at the risk of Europe being more or less overturned, 
But it is not only unfair, it is absurd and idio'ic, not to allow 
that Prussian and Austrian Ministers must view the Polish 
question in a manner essentially different from that in which 
we regard it, To Austria a reconstitution of Poland might 
not be injurious ; to Prussia it would be fatal, Accordingly, 
M., Bismarck has always frankly, and even cynically, avowed 
that his desire was to see Poland not revived but finally 
destroyed, Tre Minister who tells depu'ations from the most 
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important commercial cities in Prussia to mind their own 
business, and not to presume to meddle in political affairs ; 
who answers his private letters while he is being personally 
attacked in the Chamber of Deputies ; and who loses no 
opportunity of declaring that he has the interest of the 
Prussian State at heart, and not that of “Liberalism” 
in general; such a Minister as this is not likely to 
sentimentalise on the Polish or on any other question, 
When M. de Bismarck was invited to take part in the 
representations addressed to Russia, a year and a half ago, 
by every Cabinet in Europe except that of Prussia, he 
candidly said that it was impossible for him to recommend 
the establishment of any national form of Government in 
Poland, inasmuch as he had opposed every step in that di- 
rection which Russia, during the two preceding years, had 
taken of her own accord, “If,” argued M. de Bismarck, “ the 
Poles obtain a national form of government, they will make 
national independence their next aim ; and Prussia, to protect 
her Polish provinces, will be obliged to increase her army by 
100,000 men,” 

This was reasonable enough on the part of a Minister whose 
recognised duty it is not to develop the principle of 
nationalities or to raise up broken-down States, but to con- 
sider above all things the welfare of his own country. The 
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manager of a private estate does not inquire (he would na- 
turally be discharged if he did) by what right the proprietor 
who employs him holds his land, If the proprietor has a 
legal title, recognised by the whole world, that must be 
enough for his agent ; and it is not to be supposed that M. de 
Bismarck, as the agent of the King of Prussia, will ask— 
what no other European statesman cares to inquire in the 
present day—by what title Prussia retains Posen. 

M. Bismarck knows Russia and Poland better than any 
English, French, or Austrian Minister. He was for some 
time Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, where, 
together with the Russian language (not generally picked up 
by diplomatic visitors), he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Russian political views. Good or bad, these views were far 
too liberal for M, de Bismarck. 

For Russian politicians, if they possess a grain of intel- 
ligence, understand that it would be most desirable for 
Russia to be able to conciliate her very numerous Polish 
subjects, Prussia, on the other hand, has only about a million 
and a half Polish subjects to look after, and does not care to 
conciliate them, it being for her a much more simple matter 
to keep them quiet by a system of legal oppression, More- 
over, if the position of the Poles under the Russian Govern- 
ment should ever be made tolerable, the Polish subjects of 
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Prussia would wish to pass under Russian dominion, in order 


to unite their fate to that of the great body of their fellow- 
countrymen. Accordingly, it is to the interest of Prussia 
that the Poles of the kingdom of Poland should be kept in 
the strictest possible subjection, The slightest concession 
made to them is a step towards the revival of Polish nation- 
ality; and if the Poles ever live again as a nation, M, de 
Bismarck knows better than avyone that they will attack 
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Prussia, with the view of regaining the Polish territory that | of the Corps Législatif for Rochefort by 13,000 votes against 9000 


| obtained by the Government candidate. 


Prussia now holds, 

Let anyone who pleases blame and abuse M, de Bismarck, 
but let it also be understood that all he does is to maintain 
the historical policy of the Prussian State, The very existence 
of Prussia is based upon fraud, violence, and theft. But, as 
Prussia does exist, it is not for M, de Bismarck to imperil its 
days, The great mistake made by Englishmen in relation to 
Prussian affairs is to suppose that Prussian policy, whether 
external or internal, can ever be liberal, Certain liberal 
forms may be cultivated; freedom of the press may be pro- 
claimed, without being observed ; representative chambers 
may be established, without any idea being entertained of 
listening to the representatives on really momentous ques- 
tions; trial by jury may be introduced, with the important 
reservation that, in political cases, no juries will be required. 
In spite of this sham liberalism, Prussia remains in fact a 
despotism. 

We do not understand, for our part, how the government 
of Prussia could be conducted on any other principles, It 
has provinces, more or less newly conquered, to keep in sub- 
jection ; it has ambitious projects, for the execution of which 
an immense army must be maintained; its paths are by no 
means those of peace; and that it may pursue these paths with 
success, it is absolutely necessary that its movements should 
not be publicly criticised. The system of government in 
Prussia ceds improvement in one sense, but it can scarcely be 
improved. It is a State which has always lived by the sword, 
and which has more than once been on the point of dying 
by the sword. If it were to perish to-morrow, Russia, of all 
States in Europe, would be the only one to lose by its demise, 
In the meanwhile it exists, it grows, it commits robberies, 
and it, at the same time, exhibits a certain fancy for Consti- 
tutional reforms, Not M. de Bismarck, however. He is a 
true Prussian; that is to say, he is fully penetrated with the 
true spirit of the Prussian monareby, He treats the Prussian 
Chamber with unvarying contempt, and we are not at all sure 
that it deserves to be treated in any other manner, 


“THE NURSE.” 


Amonast all the “annals of the poor” there surely are none £0 
painful as the records of that dire necessity which involves the sacri- 
tice even of the tenderest yearnings of natural affection in order to 
obtain the means to live, The picture from which our Engraving 
is taken tells such a story with a circumstantial foree all the more 
powerful, inasmuch as it leaves something to the imagination, 

Of all those who have scen it from the first hour of its birth there 
may be none but the mother too regard that poor forsaken infant in 
any other light than as an intruder upon the world—as an unwel- 
come visitor whose death would be the only reparation it could 
decently make for the offence of being born. 

There may be another scarcely less pitiful story preceding this— 
the old tale of misplaced trust, and unscrupulous passion, aud final 
desertion with only that one little living memento of a wrecked love 
and long-hidden sbame, If the mother care not for it, who will 
waste a sentiment of pity upon the unconscious evidence of disgrace ? 
Happy is it that, miserable, forsaken, humbled, though she may 
be—full eren of deep sense of injury and vague longing for retribu- 
tion—this weak baby hand can open her heart of hearts and bring a 
gush of tears as she clasps the weakling to her breast, and, with 
that inspiration of love which shows its deepest meaning in maternity, 
cherish it all the more because it is so feeble and so friendless ! 

Only this can explain the pangs of that hurried, stolen visit ; those 
bitter tears that fall on the ragged coverlid to that mean bed; the 
cry of agony which greets the almost reproachful look of those blue 
eyes; the touch of that tiny hand; the yearning Jove which would 
lead the mother to abandon the robust infant who has robbed her 
own little one of its birthright and to rick everything for the sake of 
that one little neglected life. 

Can the old woman who hears that heart-wrung cry appreciate 
this sudden spasm of pain?. Some dim memories of her own youth 
may come to her as she sees the agony of re-awakened love; but 
then ‘it would be a mercy if the little thing should be taken.” It 
uiay be so; but, when we remember that even the Divine mercy and 
cowpassion find no fitter example by which to illustrate its per- 
fection and its endurance than the love of a mother for her sucking 
child, there can be little wonder if this nurse should risk all mere 
wildly profit by returning to eee duty that calls her in a 
vcice small and still, but not to be’ without the peril of a life- 
ong remorse, 


GARIBALDL ON RELIGIOUS FAiri.—'The Italian journals publish the 
{ \t of a letter lately addressed by Garibaldi to a member of the University 
© Pisa. Itisa kind of prefession of religious faith, and is couched in the 
i liowing terms :— You ask me what are the best means of instructing 
} our young pupils, You must rear them in the love of whatever is true, 
As I yaze into space and give the reins to my imegination, I perceive the 
works of the Almighty, as well as the mathematical harmony with which 
they are contrived and move: this announces asupreme Artiticer. Animated 
with this faith, unable to circumscribe my being in a material existence 
which is repugnant to me, and anxious to satisfy the innate instinct of the 
immortality of the soul, 1 love to indulge in the ennobling and beneficent 
thought that my mind, though infinitely small, may form pert of the in- 
tinite intelligence which presides over the universe; and here I do not dog- 
matise. I express my faith, and if anyone can teach me something better 
I shall be eager to believe it.” 

QUEER WILLS.—Here is a singular verbal bequest made by anold Scotch 
Judge, Lord Forglen, who died in 1727, taken from a volume privately 
printed by Lord Houghton :—* Dr, Clerk, who attended Lord Forglen, told 
James Boswell’s father, Lord Auchinleck, that, calling on his patient the 
dey his Lordship died, he was let in by his clerk, David Reid. ‘ How does my 
Lord do?’ inquired Dr. Clerk. ‘I hope he’s weel!’ answered David, with 
a solemnity that told what he meant. He then conducted the doctor into 
a room, and showed him two dozen of wine under atable. Other doctors 
presently came in, and David, making them all sit down, proceeded to tell 
them his master’s last words, at the same time pushing the bottle about 
briskly, After the company had taken a glass or two, they rose to 
depart, but David detained them, ‘Na, na, gentlemen, not so. It was the 
expressed will of the deceased t! at I should fill ye a’ fou, and I maun fulfil 
the will o’ the dead,’ Ali the time the tears were streaming down his 
cheeks, * And, indeed,’ said the doctor afterwards in telling the story, ‘he 
cid fulfil the will o' the dead, for before the end o't there was na ane of us 
able to bite his ain thoomb.’” This pious fulfilment o’ the will of the dead 
reminds us of the notorious Asgill (the story is not told by Mr. Chambers), 
who was appointed by Dr. Barbon, the builder, of Essex-street, Strand, New- 
square, Lincoln's Inn, and other streets of the same date, to be his executor, 
iu order that bis creditors might not be paid. When Barbon died Argiil 
calcd the creditors together in Lincoin’s Inn Hall, read the will to them, 
not declared be elwuld teligiously attend to the wishes of the deccased. 
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FRANCE, 
The Chambers ave to meet on the 15th of February, and pre- 
parations are already being made for the event .n the hall of the 
Louvre, where the ceremonial is to take place. ‘I'he coming 


| Session is looked forward to with much expectation as one likely 


to be peculiarly fruitful in administrative reforms. Great projects 
of decentralisation are believed to be in preparation, 
M Bettmont, the Opposition candidate, has been elected member 


The Schleswig-Holstein question, it is understood, has been made 
the subject of adespateh from M. Drouyn de Lhuys to the Courts 
of Vienna and Berlin, The principle of non-intervention, on the 
part of France, is said to be reiterated in the present official com- 
munication. Austria, it would appear, has not closed the bargain 
which was to hand over the duchies to Prussia for a consideration. 
From some cause, the negotiations on that point have had an un- 
successful issue, 

SPAIN. 


‘The Paris Patrie states that the Spanish frigate Numancia will 


not sail for the Pacitic, her departure having been countermanded | 


in consequence of the receipt of more peaceful news from Peru. 


ITALY. 

The Minister of Finance has made his statement for 186). It is 
not a very favourable exposition, but is certainly better than 
alarmists had prognosticated. 

The bishops have, it seems, opened a pretty active fire upon the 
Government because of the prohibitory circular with reference to 
the encyclical. The Déritto of Turin states, however, that the 
Government is determined to take energetic measures to prevent 
the laws from being disobeyed. Bishops and curés who publish 
the encyclical without permission are to have proceedings taken 


against them. 
AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Government has notified to the Lower Chamber of 
the Reichsrath its willingness to adopt the recommendation of the 
House for reductions in the Budget for 1805, The Ministers were 
until very lately understood to be strongly opposed to such a con- 
cession, and it is stated that it was the personal wish of the Emperor 
himself which caused the demands of the Chamber to be thus far 
complied with. 

An Imperial rescript orders an assembly of the highest function- 
aries of Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the manner in which the Diet of those provinces is to be 
chosen in the spring, It is stated that the summoning of the 
Croatian Diet is to be only a preliminary to the convening of the 
Hungarian, But we hear from many sources that there is not the 
slightest chance of the Magyars relinquishing the position in regard 
to the old Constitution of Hungary, which they maintained so 


firmly in the last Diet. 
PRUSSIA. 


The Upper House of the Prussian Parliament adopted the address 
to the Crown, on Tuesday, by 84 against 6 votes. The vote was 
preceded by a speech from Herr von Bismarck, who talked to the 
Lords and at the Commons. He declared that the latter had aban- 
doned the path of compromise, and that an alteration in the Royal 
scheme for the reorganisation of the army was impossible. He 
declined to enter into any detailed statement regarding the policy 
of the Government in foreign affairs ; but declared, generally, that 
the interests of the country would be maintained, and that the blood 
of Prussian soldiers would not have been shed in vain, Onesentence 
which dropped from him was rather ominous as regards the duchies, 
He observed that, if the Federal Diet had been allowed to carry on 
the war, even with Prussia as its soldier, it never would have taken 
into consideration, as Austria was willing to do, the plans of the 
Prussian Government for the reorganisation of Schleswig-Holstein, 


SOUTH AMERICA, 

The war between Paraguay and Brazil has been begun by the 
bombardment of the town of Paysandu by the gun-boats of the 
latter Power on the 6th of December. The adherents of General 
Flores (who are denominated “rebels” and “ guerrillas”) also 
attacked the town by land; but, it is said, were repulsed, though 
the town was seriously damaged. ‘The fighting on land continued 
for several days; the bombardment was discontinued on the remon- 
strance of the commanders of the English, French, and Spanish 
vessels on the station, The casualties had been severe on both 


sides, 
JAPAN, 

The peaceful course of affairs has again been imperilled by the 
murder, at Yokohama, of two British officers, Our Minister had 
demanded the arrest and punishment of the assassins—a demand 
with which the authorities showed a disposition to comply, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


Our intelligence from New York only reaches to the 11th inst., 
for at the time we write the steamer due on Wednesday has not 
arrived. No fresh military movement of any importance had been 
made; but there were rumours of Federal expeditions on a 
large scale, to be led by Generals Sherman and Thomas. The 
former is to operate in Georgia and North Carolina; and 
another attempt to take Wilmington is to be made, a land 
force being sent from Newbern to attack the cily in the 
reay while a combined naval and military force operates 
against Fort Fisher. General ‘Thomas was concentrating his troops 
on the Tennessee, with the view of making a campaign through 
Mississippi and Alabama, The Confederates were preparing to meet 
these aggressions, and it was rumoured that General Lee had been 
placed in command of all the Confederate forces, and that, putting 
Beauregard in command of the defences of Richmond, he himseit 
intended to go and confront Sherman, General Hood was re-forming 
his army and getting in readiness to meet Thomas or operate against 
Sherman. 

Butler had been removed from his command and ordered to report 
himself at Lowell. Various charges, military and civil, iad been 
brought against him, and h's disgrace appeared complete. 

The committee of investigation into the cause of the failure of 
the springing of the mine before Petersburg had exonerated General 
Burnside, and blamed Generals Grant and Meade, 

Mr, Biair had succeeded in obtaining a Confederate pass, and was 
on his way to Richmond on‘a peace mission ; his undertaking, how- 
ever, is unofficial, and the Feceral authorities have taken the pre- 
caution to declare their entire ignorance of the matter. 

A bill passed by the Federal Senate emancipates the wives and 
children of coloured soldiers. 


THE POWDER-MILLS AT AUGUSTA.—The largest powder-mills in the 
South are at Augusta. They, as well as the arsenal, are under the euperin- 
tendence of Colonel Rains, who is inexhaustible in his ingenious contrivances 
to overcome the wants of hundreds of things neceszary to his manufacture, 
and yet hardly to be procured in the South. The mulls turn out 8400 1b, o! 
powder in thirteen hours. In fifteen hours over 106,0001b, have been made, 
‘They began to work on April 27, 1862, and since then 1,500,000 1b. of powder 
have been sent to Richmond alone, At the present time most of the powder 
is sent to Charleston, which, with its many heavy gune, consumes an enor- 
mous amount. Percussion-caps used to be imported from the North, and 
we saw a lot which had been manutactured at some place in Connecticut, but 
they ure already independent of the enemy for this important article. At 
one time so many were sent from the North that they were absolutely a 
drug in the market. The charcoal is exceilent, being made of cotton-wood, 
a sort of white poplar, which has no knots like the willow. Of sulphur they 
had large stores wien the war commenced; and saltpetre is imported a 
good deal through the blockade, The powder magazines are under ground, 
and opt Besagene a rey ~— ep by porta cg traverses, The roofs 
are of zinc, and very light ; so that if one magazine blows up it cannot seb 
fire to its neighbours. Blackwood’s Magazine for January. . 
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DEATH OF M. PROUDHON. 

M. Prenne Josern Provpnoy, the once famous representative, 
socialist, and political writer, is now nomore, having died last week 
at the age of fifty-six. His birthplace is Besaugon, where he first 
saw the light as the son of a poor cooper, though descended from 
one of the branches of the family of the celebrated jurisconsult of 
the same name, By the benevolence of some charitable persons he 
was eabled to attend the college of his native town; but, notwith- 
standing the zeal he displayed, and his evident aptitude for study, 
he was soon removed and apprenticed to a printer. By determined 
labour and continued ptivation he was enabled to assist his parents 
and recommence his education, so unfortunately isterrupted. 

His literary talent was soon afterwards displayed by the production 
of several works, amongst others, an essay on grammar, Which met 
with but a poor sale, though it was so highly esteemed by the 
Besancon Academy that the conductors of the institution 

ranted him the triennial pension of 1500f. founded by 

dme. Suard. Finding uiimself thus in possession of unhoped- 
for pecuniary resovrces, M. Proudhon proceed to Paris, where 
he wrote some articles for a Catholic encyclopedia, among others 
an essay on apostacy and one on the “ Apocalypse,” and addressed 
to the Besangon Academy his “Defence of the Celebration of 
Sunday,” and #lso his famous production entitled “ Qu’est-ce que la 
Propriété?” which was printed in Paris and passed through nume- 
rous editions. None of his works met with so much criticism as 
this, and none, indeed, challenged so much discussion. It is 
entirely devoted to the development of the axiom enunciated 
by the writer, and placed at the commencement of his pages, 
“La Propriété, c'est le Vol” (“Property is Robbery ”). ‘or 
a time this production was unnoticed except by the Academy, 
which, to mark its sense of the iniquity of the principles sought to 
be inculcated, severely censured the writer and withdrew the 
pension :ccorded to him. He was also about to be prosecuted for 
the work, but M. Blanqui, having been delegated to examine the 
incriminated essay, declared that he found in it nothing repre- 
hensible. This considerate judgment was rewarded by M. Proudhon 
dedicating to M. Blanqui a second essay on the same subject, and 
in which the doctrine put forward in the first edition was sustained 
by new arguments. 

In 1842 he was arraigned before the Court of Assizes at Besancon 
to answer for having written a third pamphlet, entitled a “ Notice 
to Property-holders,” but he was acquitted; and in the same year, 
abandoning the printing business, with which he had hitherto been 
connected, he undertook the direction of an evterprise for conveying 
goods on the Saone and Rhone. He continued thus engaged till 
1847, pursuing, at the same time, his philosophical studies and 
labours, the result of which was the publication of two of his prin- 
cipal productions, “The Creation of Order in Humanity,” and 
“System of Economical Contradictions,” in which he vigorously 
opposed the utopien reformers as well as the economists of the 
English school, A work relative to the solution of the social 
problem, by the organisation of credit and monetary circulation, 
appeared in 1848, when the Revolution broke out, and M. Proudhon 
was suddenly thrown into the midst of the exciting strugghs and 
events which soon succeeded each other, although at first he acted 
with great prudence and hesitated to give his full confidence to the 
leaders of the movement. 

On April 1 of the eventful year M. Proudhon undertook the 
editorship of the Keprésentant du Peuple, a daily journal, which was 
suspended in the succeeding August, but which during its brief 
career undoubtedly contained articles written in a highly vigorous, 
if not oe style. His popularity became so great that, at the 
final election in June, he was returned as representative of the 
Seine by 77,094 votes. At the Constituent Assembly he affected 
the greatest disdain fur political forms, and stood his ground boldly 
as chief of a section, only taking part in the discussions when an 
opportunity occurred to point out the emptiness or puerility of the 
arguments, After having voted with the Right against the abo- 
dition of the penalty of death on July 31, he brought forward his 
famous proposition relative to the imposts on the revenue, by which 
in the name of the proletariat, he sought the immediate liquidation 
of property, which, according to his system, he would have trane- 
formed into transitory and individual possessions, This proposition 
was rejected by 691 votes, and was stigmatised as “an odious 
attempt on public principles of morality and an appeal to the worst 
passions.” 

After having met with repeated failures in the attempt to pro- 
pagate his prisciples in the tribune, M. Proudhon resumed the pen 
and founded three daily journals, which soun succumbed to the 
repeated condemnations which they met with, though the fines im- 
posed were paid by the subscriptions of a large section of the French 
people, who thought they saw in their champion the personitication 
of the Revolution of February. His speeches and his pamphlets 
calculated to subvert political and social order were sold by 
thousands; but his specious arguments did not remain unanswered, 
for among their opponents were MM. Thiers, Bastiat, Alphonse Karr, 
and others, aided in their task by the great caricaturist, Cuam, in 
the Charivari. Passing from theory to practice, M. Proudhon 
founded, in 1849, the People’s Bank, a commercial society, with a 
capital of 5,000,000f., which was destined to effect the abolition of 
interest, the gratuitous circulation of securities, and, by con- 
sequence, the suppression of capital. Notwithstanding the 
palpable insecurity of the commercial basis on which this bank 
was founded, and the repeated attacks of the journals, subscrip- 
tions were paid into the concern ; butit never came into extended 
operation, as its founder was condemned to three years’ imprison- 
ment for an offence against the press laws, and was compelled to 
take to flight, and the doors were ¢losed by official authority. 
After having resided some years at Geneva with M. Fazy, he 
returned and gave himself up, when he was incarcerated at St. 
Pelagie, and where, singular enough, he married, in 1850, the 
daughter of a commission agent, 

He continued his literary labours, and on regaining his liberty, in 
1852, retired into private life, amusing his leisure by writing a 
satirical work against speculations and speculators, and also a 
voluminous book dedicated to the Cardinal Archbishop of Besangon, 
and, in his person, to all the French clergy, treating of “ Justice in 
the Revolution and in the Church,” and enunciating new principles 
of practical philosopby. This work was immediately seized, and 
the author was condemned to three ’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 4000f. He took refuge in Belgium, but at the end of 1860 the 
pains and penalties he jiad incurred were remitted, 


FEMALE VOTEKS,—The new Electoral Law in the colony of Victoria gives 
votes to all women who pay municipal rates, and at the last election they 
availed themselves of their new power. It is reported that they voted “ very 
weli,” favoured “ educated candidates,” as might have been expected, women 
being born aristocrats ; “gave plumpers,” which was natural, as they could 
no more admire two candidates than two curates at once; and ‘* the 
ballot,” which was inevitable, as they never show cowardice except in pre- 
sence of a noisy danger. 

A CHINESE DINNER.—A traveller recently arrived from Pekin 
following description of a Chinese dinner "The first course pd nny fey 
kind of square tower formed of slices of breast of goose and of a fish, which 
the Chinese call * cow’s head,’ with a large dish of hashed tripe and hard 
eggs of a dark colour preserved in lime, Next came grains of pickled wheat 
and barley, shelifish unknown in Europe, enormous prawns, preserved 
ginger, and fruits. All these are eaten with ivory chopsticks, which the 
guests bring with them. On grand occasions the first dist is always birds’- 
nest soup, which consists of a thick gelatinous substance. Small cups are 
placed round the tureep, each containing a different kind of sauce. The 
second course Was @ ragout of sea-snaila, At Macao these are white, but at 
Ningpo they are green, viscous, and slippery, by no means casy to pick up 
with small sticks. Tueir taste resemules that of the green fat of turtle. The 
snails were followed by a dish of flesh covering the skull of stuageons, which 
is very cosuy, as several heads are required to make even a smatidish, Next 
was a dish of sharks’ fins mixed with slices of pork, and a crab salad; after 
these a stew of plums and other fruit, the acidity of which is considered a 
corrective for the viscous fat of the fish ; then mushrooms, pulse, and ducks’ 
tongues, which last are considered the ne plus ultra of Chinese cookery ; 
deer'’s tendons—a Royal dish which the Emperor himself sends as a present 
to his favourites; and Venus'’s ears—a kind of unctuous shellfish ; lastly, 
boiled rice, ecrved in small cups, with acunthus seeds preserved in spirits, 
and other condiments, Last of all tea was served.” 
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IRELAND. 


THE NAPOLEONS IN THE Law Courts.—The Lord Chancellor pro- 
uunced a decree last week on the petition of Mr. Napolecr: A. Bonaparte 
Wyee, eldest con of the late Sir Thomas Wyse, praying for » specific per- 
ys ance of certain marriage articles on the occasion of the niarriage of the 
forma at Paris, with Mdme. Letitia Bonaparte. The object of the peti- 
di as to establish his right to the estates of his father in the Queen's 


ey ae the county of Waterford. There is another suit pending as to 
ey amount of jointure to which Mdme. Wyse is entitled, but that is not 
affected by the decree. 


ILLEGALITY OF MONASTIC ORDERS.—The Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
J istice of Appeal have just given judgment in a case arising out of a 
: nest to monastic institutions, which has taken many very much by sur- 
prise, involves questions and interests of vast importance. Michael 


John 8 


trust 


deol yeligions orders, and provides for their gradual extinction. It imposes 


al consequences on those who contravene or resist its operation. 
highly peMjemeanour 60 committed (said the Lord Chancellor) is of the 
highest class known to the law.” The bequest in the case accordingly, as 


lete, 
ot performers will reach 1000, 


' as it would be a great blow to the prosperity of the poorer classes if women 


| take into consideration any measure that may be introduced into Parliament 


Mr. Joseph Robinson. It is intended to make the music, on this occasion, | 


as great a success as it was at the opening of the first Irish Industrial 
Exhibition at Dublin, on the 12th of May, 1853. Vocalists are to be invited 
and selected from the choirs in Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and other towns and districts within easy travelling distance 


of Dublin. 


SCOTLAND. 
OUTRAGEOUS AGENTS OF HyMEN.—A drunken ehepherd and a labourer 


went late in the evening to the house of the Rev. Dr. Wylie, at Elgin, with | 


the view of getting him to fix an hour on the foftowing day to tie the nup- 
tial knot for a friend. They were both intoxicated, The doctor expressed 


himself quite satisfied with the papers, but not with the men, and requested | 


them to call next morning, and he would arrange with them, But this did 
not meet the views of these messengers, for the more valiant of the two at 


once seized the doctor by the collar, and told him that he must fix the time | 


jor, a8 they had encountered offsets enough ; and, if he was not prepared to 
do so, he must prepare to fight. At this juncture the doctor was dragged 
out of the house, his assailant throwing off his own coat and urging him, 
in not very complimentary terms, to do the same, and “ fight like a man.” 
In the struggle the doctor's watch was dragged from his pocket, the buttons 
torn from his vest and shirt; but, otherwise, we are glad to say, he escaped 
any serious injury. Yortunately the police made their appearance. 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION IN GLASGOW.—On Monday the Port Dundas 
Sugar Refinery, belonging to Messrs. Murdoch and Doddrell, was destroyed 
by fire, the property and stock which were consumed amounting in value to 
between £40,000 and £50,000, The extensive works are situated on the 
north side of the canal bank, the sugar-refinery which has been destroyed 
forming the centre block of a long range of buildings belonging to the 
company, The fire broke out shortly after noon in the second story of the 
refinery, near some pans at the back part of the building, and, although 
every effort was made by the workmen present to extinguish the flames, 
they were unsuccessful, and before the lapse of forty minutes the refirery 


was on firefrom top to bottom. The building is about 200ft. long, by | 


between 50 ft. and 60 ft. broad, and six stories in height, and at the north 
end are situated the char-kilns, boiler-house, and engine-house; while at the 
south side of the refinery are situated the extensive stores belonging to the 
firm. Fortunately, the firemen were successful in preventing the flames 
from spreading to the north and south wings in connection with the refinery. 


No fewer than ten branches of hose were brought to play upon the burning | 
mass; but, the contents of the structure being of such an inflammable cha- | 


racter, the fire obtained such a mastery that all efforts to subdue the flames 
proved futile, and they continued to rage with unabated fury for several 
hours. The sugar liquor in course of preparation ran like a small stream 
into the canal. It was fortunate, indeed, that the day was quite calm, other- 
wise the destruction of property must have been much more extensive. The 
damage, as is stated above, amounts to between £40,000 and £50,000; but 
this large sum is spread over some ten or twelve insurance offices, The 
insurance will cover the whole damage. 


THE PROVINCES. 


A LAWYER'S JoKE.—A cause in which a debt of £10 was involved was 
heard at the Hull County Court last week, before Mr. W. Raines, the Judge. 
Mr. Stead appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Mackrill for the defendant, and 
after the case was gone into it appeared that the noney was owing, and the 
question arose as to the time it should be paid. 
client would pay the money as soon as be got out of the troubles in which he 
was involved.— His Honour: Then when am to order the money to be paid ? 
Mr. Mackrill: The day after the day of judgment, if you please.—His 
Honour: Well, judgment is to day, so 1’ll order the amount to be paid to- 
morrow. Mr. Mackrill asked for some respite, as his client was out of town. 
Mr. Stead objected to this, as they could not be sure of making anything out 
of the verdict if time was allowed, His Honour thought that Mr. Mackrill 
had obtained judgment on his own terms, and ought to rest satisfied. Order 
accordingly. 

A RAILWAY ROMANCE.—An incident of an amusing though rather 
singular nature occurred some few days back on the London and South- 
Western Railway, A gentleman, whose place of residence is Maple Derwell, 
near Basingstoke, got into a first-class carriage at the Waterloo terminus with 
the intention of proceeding home by one of the main line down-trains. His 
only fellow-passengers in the compartment were a lady and infant and 
another gentleman ; and thus things remained till the arrival of the train 
at Walton, where the other gentleman left the carriage, leaving the first 
gentleman with the lady and child, Shortly after the train reached the 
Weybridge station, and on its stopping the lady, under the pretence of 
looking for her servant or carriage, requested her male fellow-passenger to 
hold the infant fora few moments while she went in search for what she 
wanted. The bell rang for the starting of the train, and the gentleman thus 
strangely Jeft with the baby began to get rather fidgety and anxious to 
return his charge to the mother. The lady, however, did not again put in 
an appearance, and the train went on without her, the child remained with 
the gentlemain, who, on arriving at his destination, took the child home to 
his wife, and explained the circumstances under which it came into his 
possession. No application has at present, it is understood, been made for 
the “lost child,” which has for the nonce been adopted by the gentleman 
and his wife, who, it is said, are without any family of their own. 

DETERMINED SUICIDE OF A BOY.—A boy named John Frewings, thirteen 
years old, the son of a gravedigger, was playing at marbles on Saturday last 
with a brother younger than himself, when the boys quarrelled over the 
game, and the deceased went away in angry dudgeon. He was missed from 
home, and his parents, becoming alarmed, searched for him in every place 
they could think of during the night, but without success, The eearch was 

renewed on Sunday, and continued all day. In the evening, however, the 


father, with a police-constable, as a last resource, looked into a chapel in the | 


cemetery, and there they found the boy hanging by a rope on a staple-bolt 
behind the door, and quite dead. It was evident that he had perpetrated 
suicide in the most deliberate manner. A stool on which he had mounted was 
lying near, where it had been kicked away when he had committed the act. 
‘’his chapel had been locked on Friday night, and the key was hung in the 
father's cottage, It had apparently not been removed. The boy must have gone 
home and fetched the key, have opened the chapel, and then replaced the key 


in the usual place at home, returning to the chapel, where he carried out his j 


Mr. Mackrill said that his | 


| single farm labourers to £60 for married labourers without children, and 


| which service she was intended; and was on a voyage to Madeira, 


| but she refused to answer her helm. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


the down train ran into it. Asit was dark at the time, the drivers of the | 
respective trains were utterly ignorant of the approaching danger, and, 
therefore, the collision was most fearful. Several trucks were thrown upon 
each other and shattered to splinters, whilst the engine was forced com- 
pletely over one of the trucks; and seven bullocks, which were being con- | 
veyed to the London market, were dreadfully mangled, the poor beasts being 
jammed in among the débris. In this deplorable state they remained until 
daylight, when they were drawn out and put to death. Besides the trucks | 
that were piled high in the air, eleven or twelve others were smashed, and | 
the engine and tender were considerably damaged. Immediately it became 
known that the collision had occurred, telegrams were dispatched to 
Paddington, Oxford, Swindon, and Reading, and a body of labourers was 
sent from Paddington by a special train, and by daylight several hundred | 
men were engaged clearing the line; but the work was of a difficult 
character, and the whole of the northern traffic had to be worked upon the | 
down line, The trains were of course delayed. On Thursday morning, at 
about five o'clock, an engine and tender standing on the line at East Croydon | 
was run into by a South-Eastern up goods-train. The only person injured 
was the engine-driver, and he was only slightly wounded, The accident 
aroze from eome misunderstanding about the signals. The trucks and their 
contents were much damaged, and the traffic was to some extent delayed. 
THE FACTORY Acr iN BIRMINGHAM.—On Tuesday a meeting was held 
in Birmingham for the purpose of considering the application of the Factory 
Acts to the branches of trade in that district in which women and children | 
are employed. Mr. J.8. Wright, button-manufacturer, stated that there 
were 40,000 individuals to whom the Acts would apply, and entered at con- 
siderable length into the consideration of the entire question. He and 
several speakers who followed him were favourable to the introduction of the 
Acts into that locality, but desired that certain moditications should bemade, 


and children were at once to have a considerable portion of taeir earnings cut 
off. The following resolution was passed:—* That a committee be appointed to 


for the regulation of the manufactories of Birmingham and the district, and 
to use the means necessary to obtain such a modification as may be required 
to adapt the measure to the traders of the locality,” 


VicroRta LABOUR MARKE?T,—During the month of October last there 
arrived in the colony of Victoria 2065 persons, of whom 16 were from the 
United Kingdom, and the remaining 1749 from other places. The number 
of departures from the colony was 1304, of whom 127 were for the United 
Kingdom, The current rates of wages ranged from £30 per anuum for 


from £16 for nursemaids to £35 for cooks, 


DEATH FROM HYDROPHOBIA,—On the 14th of December a large black 
retriever dog was running about mad in the streets of Greenwich. He bit 
two boys, one named Rivers, since dead, a Greenwich pensioner, and several 
dogs. A police-constable, with great courage, followed up the infuriate 
animal and killed him. Rivers was taken to the hospital, and the bitten 
part was excised ; but on Friday week he showed symptoms of hydrophobia, 
and died on Tuesday, The other boy’s wound was cauterised, and he is 
doing well. 

GENERAL BUTLER’S RETREAT FROM WILMINGTON.—An anonymous 
admirer of General Butier has sent us the following lines :— 

Two warriors said—and who'll gainsay ’— 
That he who fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day. 

But Yankee Butler doth surpass 

That valiant hero Hudibras ; 

For Butler holda that it is right 

To run away before you fight, 

Since he who doth the battle stay 

May never live to run away! 


THE GHOST OF SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Wilmington, Christmas Day.—/nde.r. 


LIFE-BOAYT INTELLIGENCE.—The National Life-boat Institution has 
voted £40 in aid of the local subscription now raising for the benefit of the 
widow and three young children of William Hughes, who unhappily 
perished by being thrown out of the Holyhead life-boat, on the |ith inst., 
when a furious hurricane broke the clamp of the mainmast of the boat, 
thereby causing her to capsize. The life-boat was returning to the shore 
after having saved the schooner Henry Holman, of Plymouth, and her 
crew of eight men, from destruction. Captain R. Tryon, R.N., has collected 
in Bristol £128 33. 10d, to defray the entire cost of a life-boat station. The 
National Life-boat Institution has decided on renovating completely the 
Padstow life-boat establishment, on the Cornish coast, with the money thus 
so benevolently collected by Captain Tryon. The late Prince Consort had 
granted his special permission that the small life-boat previously at Padstow 
should be called the Albert Edward, after the Prince of Wales. On the very 
day (Nov. 9, 1862) that his Royal Highness came to his majority that life- 
boat saved a shi» wrecked crew, and the citizens of Bristol have desired that 
their life-boat should also be called the Albert Edward, The boat has 
already rendered good service to vessels in distress. 


WRECK OF THE LELIA. 


Tue Lelia, which was wrecked near the mouth of the Mersey during 
the recent gale, was a paddle-wheel steamer of 1000 tons (builders’ 
measurement), fitted with engines of 300-horse power nominal, She 
was 265 ft, long, 30 ft. broad, and 15 ft. deep. She was built of great 
length, with a view to the requirements of blockade-running, for 


Bermuda, and Wilmington, under the command of Captain Skinner, 
when the disaster occurred. The following details of the wreck 
have been gathered from the survivors :—The Lelia left the Mersey 
at eight o'clock on Saturday morning, the 13th inst. The wind was 
blowing a gale from the north-west, and a tremendous sea was 
running at the time, She got abreast of Orme’s Head about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which time the sea was running so 
heavily that the steamer was “slowed” for the purpose of taking the 
anchors in for fear they should be lost. When the anchors were 
got on board the Lelia shipped a heavy sea, which knocked the pea 
of one of the arms of the anchor through the deck. The iron 
covering of a small scuttle in the fore part of the vessel was then 
washed away, and the Lelia shipped a succession of seas, which 
soon filled the foremost part of the vessel. Two men, named Brodey 
and Currey, were steering at the time, and in a few minutes they 
discovered that the steamer would not answer her helm. barf 
then told the pilot that they thought the vessel was filling wit! 

water, and orders were given to have her speed still further 
slackened, for the pu of discovering, if possible, where the 
water was getting in. his could not be done, as the decks were 
flooded, and presently another sea broke over her, smashing the 
forward hatches; another sea lifted the anchor from the portion 
of the deck in which it was imbedded, and again sent the sea 
through with tremendous force. Attempts were then made to change 
the position of the steamer for the purpose of running her back, 
At this time she was about 


| six miles west of the north-west light-ship. She came up to the 
| sea and lay a helpless body. She rapidly filled with water, and in 


| 
| 
| 


determination, after having fetched a ladder from an open grave close by, | 


and by its means obtained a sashline from the window. The verdict was to 
the effect that the boy committed suicide while of unsound mind 

RAILWAY COLLISIONS.—On Saturday afternoon last a frightful railway 
collision took place about two miles from Bolton. 
A passenger-train, and the engines became so interlocked that three other 


engines were kept working for three hours before they could be extricated. | 


The damage to the trains was the least part of the mischief done. 
railway servants were killed, and several of the 
injured.——On Tuesday morning a collision on the Great Western Railway 
took place near the Didcot. Junction. To avoid the curve in the line to 
Oxford, immediately after leaving that junction, a loop line was constructed 
some time ago; and the northern trains, which are not timed to stop at that 
station, pass along the loop, which is about half a mile in length, and com- 


Three 
sengers more or less 


Mmences just as Didcot station is reached. On Tuesday morning, between two | “ ; : 
‘ do | have seen it, owiug to the tremendous sea which was running, and 


' the pitchy darkness by which they were surrounded. 


and three o’clock, a narrow-gauge goods-train passed safely down the loo) 

line at full speed, and when it had reached the main line it ran wit 

immense force into an up narrow-gauge goods-train, completely cutting 
the train into two parts, and causing an amount of damage which 
will entail considerable loss to the company. The up narrow- 
gauge train was also proceeding at full speed, and should have been turned 
on to the up-line of the loop; but, from some unaccountable cause, the 
witchman seut the train along the main line, and the consequence was that 


A luggage-train ran into | 


| got 


| of the 
| steamer until she arrived at the light-ship. 


| close to the water. 


a very few minutes her forward compartments had sunk and her 
stern was raised high out of the water. Orders were then given for 
her boats, four in number, to be lowered, Captain Sinclair, an 
agent of the Confederate Government, the two pilots, and several of 
the passengers, got into the first boat, which was almost immediately 
swamped, and the whole of her crew were lost. The port quarter boat 
was next lowered in the waist, and was filled by twelve of the crew. 
Amongst the crew in the boat was the steward, who fell overboard, 
but after some difficulty was rescued by his comrades. This boat was 
lowered on the weather side, and after many fruitless attempts she 
was got round, and just as shecame by the quatter the other quarter 
boat was lowered, and the two came into collision. Eighteen men 
into the third boat, and while it was hanging in the tackles 
the seaman named Brodey asked Captain Skinner if he would go 
in the boat. He said, “Yes, Brodey; you go down first, and I 
will follow you.” This, however, he was unable to do, as a heavy 
sea washed the boat from the steamer. A fourth boat was lowered 
from the starboard waist, but that was immediately upset, and it 
was supposed that she sunk under the paddle-boxes. At this 
time only the captain and the man named Currey were left on 
board the steamer. They were on the port side of the tackles, 
It was sup that there was a small life- 
boat on board at this time, but none of the survivors appeared to 


In the boat 

————— of the crew was Mr. Thomas Miller, the builder 
ia, who pu'led an oar from the time the boat left the 

When they got close | 

underneath the light-ship two lines were thrown to them. At this 

time the second mate was steering the boat, She got underneath | 


bl 


the stern of the light-ship, when a heavy sea caught her athwart and 
capsized her, and all hands were immersed in the water. Four of 
the crew—two men and two boys—got on the top of the keel, The 
two men succeeded in reaching one of the other boats that had 
come alongside, containing twelve men, but the two boys were 
drifted away, and nothing more was seen of them. A number of 
lines were thrown to the two boats, and by these means the whole 
of the crew of the last-named boat, with the exception of four, 


| were pulled on board the light-ship. The four men drowned jumped 


overboard for the purpose of getting hold of the lines, being under the 
apprehension that the boat would capsize and they would be lost. Mr. 
Miller had hold of one of the lines until the boat in which he was go 
close to thelight-ship, when, evidently from sheer exhaustion, he let go 


| his holdand was battling with the raging sea. He succeeded in clutch- 


ing Brodey ed the collar, and the mate of theship also seized Brodey 
by the leg. The men on board the light-ship lowered a lifebuoy, 
and Brodey, having got inside, placed his arms across it. Mr. Miller 
still clung to him, but the mate had released his hold. The crew 
of the light-ship, with a view of pulling the three men on board, 
attempted to reef the line through a block, but in so doing they 


| slackened the rope down into the water, and Mr. Miller let go his 


hold and sunk, Brodey alone being rescued from a watery grave. 
Altogether twelve of the crew and passengers were saved ; but it is 
believed that forty-four persons perished. 

We have already stated that a life-boat, dispatched from Liver- 
pool to rescue the twelve men from the light-ship, was capsized and 
seven of her crew of eleven were men drowned. This boat, we 
understand, did not belong to the National Life-boat Institution. 


THE NEW CIGAR-SHAPED YACHT. 

DURING the past seven years a large number of experiments have 
been made in the construction of vessels of a spindle shape, the 
cross-sections of which formed in every part a perfect circle ; and 
the Messrs. T, and W. L, Winans, whose latest effort is reprezented 
in our Engraving, have been principally instrumental in bringing 
about a satisfactory result. 

As early as 1858 they commenced a series of experiments at 
Baltimore for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of water 
friction sustained by surfaces of different smoothness and at different 
speeds, the relative resistance of vessels of various speeds and pro- 
portions, and the advantages to be obtained from the spindle form 
as compared with the ordinary build. In the following year, as the 
result of these experiments, they built a vessel of the spindle form, 
with a single large propeller placed amidships; and, during the 
years 1860 and 1861, this strange craft was tested, both as to speed 
and seawortbiness, in all kinds of weather. A second trial-vessel 
was built at St. Petersburg in 1861, with a submerged screw-pro- 
peller at the stern, similar to those used in ordinary screw-ateamers, 
and the results of this have been so satisfactory during a long series 
of experiments, that Messrs. Winans have now completed a third 
ge represented in our Engraving), which was built at the yard of 

. John Hepworth, in the Isle of Dogs. 

The present vessel, which is of considerably increased power and 
dimensions, is constructed with two propellers, one at each end, 
and its deep displacement is as much as 500 tons, 

The length is 256 ft., the breadth 16 ft., and the depth, which is, 
of course, the same as the breadth, i6 ft.; the transverse section of 
the hull representing a perfect circle in every part of its length and 
longitudinally exhibiting the arcs of a circle of 1028 ft, radius, The 
length of the hull in proportion to the beam is sixteen times, or 
about double, the proportion used in ordivary shipbuilding, but it 
must be remembered that one fourth of its length at each end 
projects beyond the deck and bulwarks: a peculiarity which gives 
very fine lines to the huil, while it leaves the deck and bulwarks so 
far from the ends that there is little liability of its shipping seas. 

The top of the vessel is strengthened for 130 ft. amidships by four 
longitudinal ribs of steel, which, while they support the deck, render 
the top as strong to resist thrust and tension as the bottom, and the 
vessel is divided into eighteen water-tight oo by bulk- 
heads and iron lower-decks, These, with iron ribs running around 
the vessel, 4in. deep and 3 ft. apart in the engine and boiler room, 
and 7 in. deep and 6 ft. apart in other places, answer the same pur- 
pose as the numerous ribs used in ordinary ship-building. Theskin- 
plates at the bottom and sides are of iron, but those on the top are 
of toughened steel, the former being five eighths of an inch thick 
amidship, and diminishing gradually to three eighths at the ends ; 
the bottom is strengthened by a plate of iron outside the skin- 
pla lin, thick and tapering from 33in., which is its breadth 
amidships, to a point towards the ends. The thickness of the top 
steel plates diminishes from 5-16i1,to jin. The entire workman- 
ship of the hull appears to be of equal solidity and exactness to that 
applied to the- manufacture of locomotive boilers; every skin and 
joint plate and angle of iron and steel composing the hull having 
been shaped and riveted by a mathematical calculation, and the 
arch in every direction having been put into the skin-plates by 
machinery. 

The two mind ody grew are turned by a steel shaft. They are 
22 ft. in diameter and only half immersed in the water; the points, 
16 ft. in length, revolve with and project beyond the propeller. 

The engines and boilers occupy a space of 48 ft, 6 in, in length 
midship, leaving ample accommodation in the saloons and state- 
rooms, which are handsomely and comfortably fitted. Each of the 
four boilers has a firebox, surmounted by two vertical —— con: 
taining vertical tubes ; while the centre portions of the boilers, 22 in. 
in diameter, are left free from tubes, that the boilers themselves 
may be more readily cleaned and proper circulation maintained. A 
fan in the boiler-room augments the draught of the chimneys and 
improves the ventilation of the ship. 

The engines are surface-condensing, and will work at a high 
degree of expansion. Above each of the three steam-jacketed 
cylinders is placed a shaft, upon which are two cranks, working 
down by the sides of the cylinder itself, the piston-rods passing the 
shaft and connecting with a cross-head above, upon which are two 
rods connected with the cranks. The three engines are joined 
together by a sytem of return cranks and a peculiar coupling, which 
prevents cross strains from the transmission of power from engine 
to engine, and from the shafts of the different engines getting out 
of line. This description of engine-arrangement is calculated to 
allow the longest possible stroke which can be obtained in a given 
space below the shaft. There are room and displacement in the 
vessel for twelve days coal, we gr the engines to be worked with 
the ordinary or natural draught for the furnaces; and this would 
give a speed superior in proportion to that of the fast ocean 
steamers, while, when artificial draught is employed, the rate will 
be materially increased. It is the opinion of the constructors, as the 
result of their careful experiments, that they can show how sea- 
going vessels, built upon their plan, may secure superiority in com- 
fort, safety, and speed, with the additional advantage of greater 
economy. 

A RUSSIAN SNOWSTORM, ; 

Ovn Engraving represents one of the incidents of a Russian 
winter, of which very fewof us can form any adequate conception, 
whatever may be our real or pretended enjoyment of “ good, season- 
able, Christmassy weather.” ; 

The news which refers to our Illustration comes in the Cor- 
respondance of St. Petersburg, and records the fact that the mail 

t has been stopped by a tremendous fall of snow, followed by an 
immense snowdrift—a “chasse niege.” This formidable obstacle is 
a very serious affair to the traveller, especially if his journey be a 
hurried one ; for the drift will sometimes assume the dimensions of 
asnow mountain, which can only be levelled by the exertions of 
two or three hundred peasants, who are put into requisition by the 
courier sending a horseman for help to the nearest station. If the 
state of the roads will permit, a rough country britzka arrives, full 
of mattocks and picks, with which the work is carried on day and 
night, until the way is cleared. For this tremendous work the 
peasants can demand nothing of the traveller, since itis the business 
of the Seigneur of the district to keep bis roads passable, Now, 


TIMES 


ILLUSTRATED 


JAN. 28, 1865 


A RUSSIAN MAIL STOPPED IN A SNOW-DRIFT. 


however, that the peasants are emancipated, this will become a , for the Russians, the greatest military roadmakers in the world, who 
rather difficult question, since it is very likely that, with true | have formed a causeway in the Caucasus, and will, perhaps, one 


Russian cunning, the labourers will keep in hiding and refuse to 
budge until the price of their work is settled. 

What is singular enough is that this forced labour has been 
exacted from the wretched peasants, although every Russian had to 
pay twenty-five kopecks a year for the maintenance of the roads, 

t has often happened that on an occasion like that represented in 
our Engraving, or after heavy rains, the whole population of a 
dis:rict has been compelled to turn out to clear the way for the 
Emperor, or for some high and mighty noble who chose to under- 
take a journey, and for this no remuneration was given, though 
the broad but uneven track was covered for miles with peasants, both 
men and women, raking the mud and sand into hillocks at each 
side, or breaking the incqualities of the surface with harrows. 

There was until very lately, and no doubt is still, good reason for 
some vigorous legislation on the subject of Russian roads, however ; 


day, carry a clear path to China, are strangely negligent in keeping 
their own routes in a fit state for ordinary travelling. Broad and, 
in a rudimentary sense, imposing many of the roads may be, but to 
travel on them means delay, danger, relays of fresh horses to hel 
the carriage out of inevitable difficulties, acres of mud into whic 
the wheels sink to their naves, sinking turf, and holes full of mire 
deep enough to bury a village street, this was very lately the con- 
dition of the main road to Asia; and yet when the Emperor was 
expected to pass near any village men, women, and children were 
set to work to “clean up” such a morass, in order that the Imperial 
cortége might pass safely and nothing disgusting meet the regal eye. 
The truth is, that these cleanings are often the cause of the 
horrible condition of the route for ordinary travellers, for it requires 
only a few hours of Russian rain to reconvert the road into aslough, 
in which deep bogs occur at intervals; and therefore in such a 


varied climate a journey is naturally a matter of very grave con- 
sideration, 

The average length of a stage being from eleven to seventeen 
English miles, the time occupied in any journey must necessarily 
depend much upon the condition of the weather, and the distance 
varies according to the nature of the obstructions to be overcome. 
Whether the route lies in the great Tartar crosscuts, full of soft, 
green patches, or in the great, wide, busy roads, where droves 
of cattle and heavily-loaded waggons make the way one broad 
gutter, like the bed of a drained river, the traveller has much to 
endure. In the former case he may find himself stuck all night in 
a bog between two distant post-houses, only to be extricated by the 
courier pave 3 assistance from the next station; in the latter, 
the yemtchick, who has been endeavouring to follow the wheelmarks 
of former drivers, will probably come to a slough of such portentous 
difficulty that he will take an hour or so to flounder out of it and 
seek a safer bottom in the surrounding depths, 
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their castings being characterised 
by the jury as “admirable, sharp, 

lean, and full of character.” The 
work before us combines strik- 


ingly those qualities, The erection 


consists of a red sandstone base, 


about 5 ft. high, surmounted by 


ventilating shaft, lamps, &c., in 
cast iron, about 27 ft. high, the 


whole forming a handsome central 


feature to the street crossing. The 


work has been executed under the 


direction of Mr. Bazalgette, the 


engineer to the Board, and is 
vey creditable to ali concerned in 
its erection. The cost of the 
lamp, without the stonework, will 
be about £255, 


BURNING OF H.M. STEAM- 


SHIP BOMBAY. 


We last week reported the 
burning, near Montevideo, of her 
Majesty's ship Bombay, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Elliot, on the 
West India and South American 
station. The following is Admiral 
Elliot's despatch announcing the 
catastrophe to the Secretary of 


the Admiralty :— 

“Her Majesty’s Ship Stromboli, 
Montevideo, Dec. 15, 1864, 
8 a.m, 

“Sir,—I much regret that I have 

to report the total loss by fire of 


her Majesty’s ship Bombay. She 
left this anchorage under sail at 
seven a.m. yesterday, when I 
transferred my flag to the Triton. 
About five p.m. of the same day I 
received intelligence that the 
Bombay was on fire near the 
English bank, or Flores Island, 
about thirteen miles from this 
place. I immediately dispatched 
the Stromboli to her assistance, 


LAMP AND VENTILATING SHAFT BEING 
SOUTH WARK-STRERT. 


LAMP AND VENTILATING SHAFT, SOUTHWARK- 
STREET. 


Ovr Engraving represents the lamp standard and ventilating 
shaft lately erected over the subway in Southwark-street, London. 
This work shows, in a very marked degree, the improvement that 
is taking place in the cast-iron productions of our country, to which 
improvement in the ornamental branch of the trade the firm of 
Messrs. Walter Macfarlane and Co., of Glasgow and London, by 
whom this work has been executed for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, have largely contributed. In the Exhibition of 1862 their 
works were sufficiently excellent to gain for them a prize medal, 
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ERECrED OVER THE SUBWAY, 


THE LELIA AT THE MOUTH OF THE MERSRY: ARRIVAL OF 


and proceeded myself in the 
Triton; but so rapidly had the 
fire extended that the ship had 
been deserted long before assist- 
ance could reach them. The ship's 
company had been at general 
uarters in the afternoon till a 
little after three p.m.; the fore- 
most lower-deck guns were then 
told off for divisional exercise, but 
firing had not commenced from 
them, when about ten minutes 
after the retreat had been beat 
fire was reported to have 
broken out in the afterpart 
of the ship, about the 
after hold. The fire-bell was im- 
mediately rung, and with the 


greatest order and promptness an 
abundant supply of water was 
obtained ; but the fire appears at 
once to have spread with uncon- 
trollable rapidity, which gives me 
the impression that it originated 
very close to the spirit-room, and 
that the spirit-caska must almost 
immediately have burst and ig- 
nited. At 3.35 p.m. the fire was 
reported. At 3.52, finding the fire 
was quickly gaining, the boats 
were hoisted out. At four p.m, 
the boats were out, with the ex- 
ception of the second launch, 
when the flames coming up the 
hatchways, the awnings and sails 
having m burnt, rendered it 
impossible for the men to work. The sick had already been 
passed into the boats, and the rest of the ship’s company 
now followed. Ata quarter past four the mainmast went over the 
side, the boats then being scarcely clear of the ship, and many 
officers and men were still holding on to ropes alongside and to the 
forepart of the ship, and others floating on the spars, &c. Soon 
after the mainmast fell. The stoppersof the anchors being burnt 
through, the anchors fell, and it seems many men who were upon 
or near them must have lost their lives. The ship was under 
sail, hove to, when the fire occurred, steam not having been up. At 
8.25 the after magazine blew up, and the ship sunk in about 
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STATUE OF LORD ELPHINSTONE, LATE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY, 


(J, H. FOLEY, SCULPTOR.) 
eight fathoms. Among the officers, Mr. John K. Smallborn, 
Assistant-Surgeon, is the only one missing, and who was drowned 
alongside. The French mail-packet being at this moment on the 
int of departure, I am not able to give a more detailed report ; but 
oo endeavouring to ascertain the number and names of men 
missing, which, Iam sorry to say, amounts to about ninety-three ; 
but, the boats having been picked up by vessels proceeding to 
different places, we cannot as yet get a correct return.” 
The Bombay was a screw steam-ship, of 67 guns and 2782 tons 
burden. She was built at Bombay for the East India Company, 
and was transferred to the Imperial Navy when the functions of 


THE BOATS AT THE LIGHTSHIP, 
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the company were assumed by the Crown. It is hoped that a portion 
of the missing crew will prove to have been saved, though a telegram 
from Brazil states that ninety-one lives were lost. This, however, 
has not been confirmed, and it is to be hoped that further details 


will show that the calamity has not been so terrible as that. 


FOLEY’S STATUE OF LORD ELPHINSTONE. 

Jouy, Lord Elphinstone, of the statue in honour of whom, by 
Foley, we this week pu . 

Scottish family of that name, and was the thirteenth Baron who 
had borne the title in the peerage of the northern portion of the 
kingdom. Several distinguished men have sprung from the various 
branches of this family, among whom may be mentioned Lord 
Balmerino, who was executed on Tower-hill in 1746 for his share in 
the rebellion in favour of the house of Stewart in the preceding 
year. The famous Admiral Lord Keith was a son of the tenth 
Baron E'phinstone; and the eleventh Baron was the father of 
Admiral Fleming, of Cumbernauld, who, besides his naval services, 
for many years represented the county of Stirling in Parliament in 
the Liberal interest, The Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone, one of 
the most eminent of the last generation of Indian adminis- 
trators, likewise belonged to this family; and the subject 
of our present notice also won his fame in our Eastern 
empire. He was born in 1807, and succeeded his father, the twelfth 
Baron, in 1813, He joined the Indian service at an early age, and, 
after acting in a variety of capacities—among others, if we remember 
correctly, as Ambassador to Cabool previous to the Afghan 
War—-became Governor of Madras, whence he was cies grog’ 
transferred to Bombay, where he was so highly esteemed as to 
induce the inhabitants of that presidency to erect to his memory the 
statue shown in our Engraving in the townhall of the capital of the 

rovince, as a companion to that by Chantrey of Mount Stuart 
Siphinstone. Like co many of our other Indian servants, Lord 
Elphinstone did not long survive his release from labour in the East, 
having died shortly after his return to England. 

Mr. Foley’s statue, which is a very chaste and elegant work of 
art, represents his Lordship in his robes as a Peer, with his right 
hand resting on two volumes—the “ History of British India” and 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” which are appropriately introduced 
as suggestive of his Lordship’s studies as Governor. The statue is 
of statuary marble, is 7 ft. high, and will be placed upon a decorated 

estal of Sicilian marble, 5ft. high, It bears the following in- 
scription :—“John, Lord Elphinstone—the tribute of the inhabitants 


of Bombay.” 


NOW READY, PRICE 10s, 
VOL. V. OF THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(NEW SERIES). 
ALSO, COVERS FOR BINDING THE Samp, Price 2s, each. 
INDEX AND TITLEPAGE, 1d., or 2 STAMPS POST-FREE. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
Office : 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 


HOLKHAM HALL.—By an inadvertence, it was omitted to be stated that 
the View of Holkham Hall, published in our last week's Number, was from 
a photograph by Mr. Mason, the eminent photographer, of Old Bond-street, 
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blish an Engraving, was a scion of the old | 
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protest against the proposed change, shows that there are 
men in the Establishment itself who perceive that a court 
exclusively composed of clergymen would be the worst pes- 


| sible to which to refer the decision of any question whatever, 


A FEW HOME TOPICS. 

THE sacerdotal order scems everywhere disposed to assert 
itself just at present. There is the Pope, in his late en- 
cyclical letter, warring against modern civilisation and a host 
of other ideas and practices which he deems hostile to his 
position and pretensions, The Ultra-Evangelical portion of 
the Scottish clergy are again attempting to enforce their notions 
of Sabbath observance, and to dictate to the people as to how 
they shall employ the day of rest. And the High-Church party 
in the Anglican Establishment is wroth with the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in consequence of its decision in 
the “ Essays and Reviews” case; and is demanding such a 
change in the constitution of the final court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes as shall give to clergymen alone the 
decision of all questions affecting doctrine and discipline in 
the Church, What is the cause of this general upheaving of 
the clerical world? Is it the result of conscious strength or 


of conscious weakness! In the case of his Holiness, there is 
good reason to conclude that the latter feeling must be the 
incitement to action, for there can be no question that the 
Papacy, in a worldly point of view at least, has received 
some severe shocks of late, and is menaced with more, The 
Scottish clergy generally, and the Free Church portion of them 
particularly, have long had a habit of making themselves 
troublesome when affairs do not go on as they wish; and the 
recent stir they have made about Sunday trains may therefore 
be fairly supposed to indicate that they feel ill at ease respecting 
the influence they exercise on the public mind, The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to the malcontents in the English 
Church, who feel that the power to curb inquiry and domineer 
over opinion is fast slipping away from them ; and hence the 
effort to strengthen their position by obtaining a larger 
measure of power and making ecclesiastical superior to 
common law. It is the old question of freeing the clerical 
order from the contro! of civil law—a question that has agi- 
tated the Christian Church for centuries, was long a bone of 
contention between the Kings of England and the 
Popes, and finally led to the Reformation in this 
country and to the assumption of the headship of the 
Charch by the Crown, The same difficulty produced the 
disruption of the Scottish Establishment twenty years ago, for 
the ministers who then seceded would never have abandoned 
their position in the Church could they have attained their 
object of making the Church courts superior in authority, on 
certain questions, to the civil tribunals, The objections 
which baulked the Scottish clergy then are equally potent 
against the demands of the Anglican High Churchmen now ; 
and a work on the subject, just issued under the superin- 
tendence of the Bishop of London, in which he enters a quiet 


The clerical mind is essentially non-judicial, and has always 


| a tendency to be on the side of severity, as is shown by the 


decisions of country benches of magistrates on which clergy- 
men have seats. 
from the necessarily one-sided training of the clergy, from their 
being usually unaccustomed to opposition, from their want of 
knowledge of the world and of human nature, or from the 
sincerity of their convictions—for sincere men are generally 
intolerant—there can be no doubt of the fact, and of the im- 
propriety and danger, therefore, of intrusting them with 
judicial functions, For these reasons, we believe Parliament 
will never consent to hand over the liberties of any individual 
or class to a body of men so utterly unfitted, however highly 
educated and worthy personally, to be intrusted with power to 


| deal with them. 


In connection with this subject of clerical jurisdiction, it 
may be noted that the Brompton Oratorians are likely to get 
themselves into further trouble in the M'Dermott case. The 
girl, it is alleged, is under sixteen years of age, and conse- 
quently the parties who have withdrawn her from her mother's 
control will have to answer for violating the law on that 
point as well as for the stigma which has been sought to be 
cast on the mother’s character, The case has been taken up 
by a society represented by Lieutenant-Colonel Brockman, 
which is prepared to take legal proceedings on both grounds, 
We have no sympathy with mere sectarian animosity and 
jealousy ; we are little disturbed by the bugbear of Jesuitism, 
and shall not prejudge the case to be brought against 
the “fathers” of the Brompton Oratory and the “mothers” 
of the Finchley ‘ Home of the (ood Shepherd ;"’ but we can- 
not help thinking that that system cannot be a good one 
which withdraws persons from the active duties of life, and 
has the effect of destroying the ties of nature and converting 
an affectionate and dutifal daughter into an indifferent, 
flippant, and selfish girl, as it is alleged the influence of the 
“fathers” and “ mothers” have done with Eliza M‘Dermott. 
Besides, it is not to be tolerated that persons in this country 
can be carried off from their relatives and immured in prisons, 
whether by physical or moral force, without the cognisance of 
the law. The rule of inspection by qualified and responsible 
officials which now applies to private lunatic asylums must 
be extended to all convents, homes, retreats, and so forth, by 
whatever sect they may be instituted and maintained, This 
would be the most effectual check upon improper practices 
and the exercise of undue influence in all quarters ; and the 
public must not rest satisfied till this safeguard is obtained. 

The agreeable announcement was made at the end of last 
week that the master builders’ association in the midland 
counties had withdrawn the obnoxious “ discharge-note,” that 
the strike was at an end, that conferences of workmen and 
employers were to be held for the adjustment of trade rules, 


and that all disputes were in future to be referred to arbi- | 


tration, This was very pleasing intelligence, for such a course 
was a much wiser one than maintaining the old and foolish 
system of combinations and counter-combinations, strikes and 
lock-outs, We are sorry to find that this agreeable prospect 
has not yet been realised, There is a hitch somewhere ; the 
operatives say, in consequence of certain other resolutions 
passed at the masters’ meeting at which the abandonment of 
the discharge-note was determined upon, and to which they 
cannot agree. What these “other resolutions” are has not 
been made public ; but it is certain that the notice requiring 
the adoption of the note system has not been officially with- 
drawn, that the men are still on strike, and that levies 
for their support continue to be made throughout the 
trade, This is much to be regretted, for the plan of 
action indicated above was calculated to introduce a better 
system of adjusting disputes between labour and capital. 
Joint committees of masters and men, meeting and discussing 
the rates of wages, the hours of labour, snd the rules to be 
observed on both sides in the trade, could not have failed to 
accomplish good results, A better knowledge of the feelings 
and desires of both parties would have been arrived at, mutual 
good-will would have been engendered, full information would 
have been obtained of the state and prospects of the trade 
generally, proper data for fixing the scale of remuneration 
and of governing advances or reductions of wages would 
have been gathered, and all the waste of time and capital, all 
the inconveniences and ill-feeling produced by strikes, would 
have been avoided, We trust that even yet the good sense of 
both sides will prevail, and these obvious advantages be 
secured, 

The prospectus has been issued of the “London Dress- 
making Company (Limited),” at the head of which are the 


Fazl of Shaftesbury, two bishops, several counteases, and a | 


host of lady and gentlemen directors and managers, The 
object of the promoters, of course, is to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the milliners and dressmakers of London ; and, as 
that is a very praiseworthy purpose, the originators of the 
new company are entitled to the thanks and respect of the 
public, But we fear the project is a mistake ; it will not 
work satisfactorily, and, eyen if it did, it would exercise but a 
slight influence over the fate of the mass of overworked, ill- 
treated, and underpaid needlewomen of the metropolis, The 
Earl of Shaftesbury and his coadjutors would have done 
better had they bent their energies to extending to needle- 
wouen the provisions of the Factories Act, for his exertions 
in carrying which his Lordship is still gratefully remembered 
in hundreds of homes in the manufacturing districts, 


From whatever cause this arises—whether | 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

VEEN Vicon, the King of the Belgians, and all the Royal family of 
England, will, it is said, arrive at Coburg in May next, when the betrothal 
of Princess Helena with the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar will 
take place. 

Tun EMPEROR NAPOLEON sent the key of his box at the Italian Opera 
to the United States Consul-General, and the Consul, not being a musical 
man, gave it to his domestics, who, to the intense astonishment of the 
audience, filled the Imperial box during the performance. 

Tue EARL OF DeR»yY will give a full-dress dinner on the 6th of next 
month, at his mansion in St. James’s-square. Mr. Disraeli has also issued 
invitations for a banquet at his residence, Grosvenor-gate, the same evening. 

Mr. Lispsay, M.P., continues to improve in health, and is so far re- 
covered as to be able to leave his bed and to be up a few hours every day. 

GENERAL DE BRETIGNERES DE COURTEILLES has just died, at the age 
of one hundred years, 

Tue Bishop OF LONDON has published a protest against the demand for 
an organic change in the finai Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal. 

THREE COMETS, it issaid, are now visible in various parts of the heavens, 

CAPralIN NEURADOWSKI, a Pole, formerly in the Prussian service, has 
been elected king by a tribe of Kaffirs, 

A DUEL was fought near Memphis, on the 28th ult., between two 
planters, resulting in the death of both parties. 

THE COLLECTION OF BOOKS formed by the late J. R. M‘Culloch, the 
eminent political economist, has just been sold to Lord Overstone for £5000, 

BoMnAY has determined upon having an International Exhibition, and a 
company lias already been formed with a capital of £500,000. 

INCENDIARISM ON THE YORKSHIRE WOLDs is again on the increase, 
several farmyards having been fired within the last few days. 

Tue DANISH MINISTER OF FINANCE has presented a bill proposing the 
abolition of all transit duties in Denmark. 

Mn. JAMES MADEN HOLT’, a resident at Bacup, has erected in that town, 
at a cost of £30,000, a new church, schools, and parsonage-house, The Bishop 
of Winchester consecrated the church on Monday last, 

COLONEL STEWART, director of the Indo-European telegraph, died at 
Constantinople, on the 17th inst. 

A PAPER is about to appear in Paris under the title of Le Necrologiste, The 
subscribers are proinised a panegyric in the event of their demise! 

HRs? CAs'tLh, on the Solent, is now completely isolated at high-water, 
owing to a breach of the sea during the late gale. 

NEGOTIATIONS are being carried on between Austria and Prussia for the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce, 

CAPTAIN GRAO, of the Peruvian Navy, who was apprehended on a charge 
of violating the Foreign Enlistment Act, has been set at liberty, no sufficient 
evidence having been adduced against him. 

Mr. SAMUEL WARREN, the Master in Lunacy, author of the “ Diary of a 
Physician,” and “Ten Thousand a Year,” is said to be in a state of health 
that almost precludes the possibility of recovery. 

Tue PHILOMATHIC SOCIETY OF BORDEAUX has decided that a general 
exhibition of the products of agriculture, industry, and the industrial arts, 
shall take place in that city on the Ist of July next. 

Tur ROYAL OAK, iron-cased ship, has been docked, after six months’ 
service. Her bottom was found to be foul “ beyond conception ;"’ masses of 
animals, zoophytes, corallines, &c., all so encrusted with weede in one mass, 
that sharp scrapers will alone detach them. 

M. TANDOU, a French editor, committed suicide a few days since, in con- 
sequence of a court of law having decided his separation from his wife, seven 
months after marriage, on the ground of cruelty. 

Two DROVERS (Walsh and Hill) quarrelled over a game of cards at 
Holyhead, and adjourned to a field to settle the matter with knives ; Hill was 
killed, having been stabbed seven times. 

THE NOBILITY OF Moscow have adopted an addreas to the Emperor of 


| Russia praying him to establish a representative system, with an Upper and 


Lower Chamber, 

A MARRIAGE is arranged to take place between Baron Ferdinand de 
Rothschild, son of Baron Anselm de Rothschild, of Vienna, and Miss Evelina 
de Rothschild, youngest and only unmarried daughter of Baron and Baroness 
Lionel de Rothschild, 

A FRENCH OFFICER, who was captured by the Arabs in 1831 and kept by 
them in captivity, escaped during the recent insurrection, and has returned 
to France, after an absence of thirty-three years, 

A CALCULATION has been made respecting the proportionate value of the 
services of gentlemen and ladies as collectors for charitable and religions 
purposes, and it has been found that one lady is worth thirteen gentlemen 
and a half, 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER intends, it is believed, to pro- 
pose in the ensuing Session of Parliament a tax of one penny upon all rail- 
way tickets issued for distances exceeding a radius of twenty miles from 
each place of issue. 

LONDON WAS VISITED BY A DENSE FOG on Saturday. Throughout 
the day the air was darkened, but at sunset the fog thickened, until it was 
impossible to see anything a few yards away, Several accidents are reported 
to have taken place. 

Tig Pore has given the discoverer of the Hercules statue at Romea 
diamond snuffbox, filled with gold, and a cheque for 50,000 seudi—in all, 
about £10,000, The value of the statue was originally computed at £8000, 

TUE PARLIAMENTARY DEPOSITS this year on account of new railway 
projects have amounted to £4,275,010, of which £189,235 was in cash, 
£258,500 in Exchequer-bills, and £5,824,275 in stock. This total is £2,050,879 
less than that of last year. 

A SERIOUS EPIDEMIC, said to be typhoid fever, has for some time past 
raged in Woolwich and the neighbourhood, and has been attributed to the 
noxious effects of the southern outfall sewer at Crossness-point, Erith. 

THe AFRICAN MAIL-STEAMER ARMENIAN, which sailed on Tuesday last, 
struck on Arklow bank on Wednesday morning and became a total wreck. 
The crew and passengers, with the exception of four persons, were saved. 

Kin, the Plaistow-marshes murderer, was executed at Springfield Gaol, 
he Chelmsford, on Thursday morning. He protested his innocence to the 
last. 

AMONG THE COLOSSAL ENGINEERING PROJECTS of the present day 
is a scheme for constructing a railway tunnel under the bed of the Severn, 
for the purpose of connecting the South Wales Union line with the Prin- 
aa The tunnel will be about three miles long, and is estimated to cost 

750,000, 

Miss BuRDET?r Courts has now under trial a cluster of small schools, 
each presumed to be too small or too poor to maintain a certificated master, 
but able to maintain teachers of somewhat leas pretensions, and to con- 
tribute their share to a certificated master visiting each member of the 
group in its turn. 

THE RETIRO BARRACK, Buenos Ayres, was blown up on the 9th ult. 
when 160 soldiers, dead or dying, were hurled into the air or buried under 
the ruine, and the shock was felt for half a mile round, smashing windows as 
if the effect of an earthquake. 

THE RATEPAYERS OF BELFAST have received a reminder of the late riots 
in the shape of a claim made by the authorities for the payment of £1058, 
being half the cost of the extra police force located in the town up to the 5th 
of September. The amount is to be levied on the borough. 

THE COUNCIL OF THE LEEDS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE has resolved to 
recommend in the next Session of Parliament the substitution of the 
Scotch law of bankruptcy for that of England, the former being much less 
wasteful than the English system, and in every respect more satisfactory, 
especially in the important point of realising the assets of bankrupts in a 
cheap, expeditious, and generally advantageous manner. 

GENERAL SHERMAN {fs said to have written as follows to his Govern- 
ment :—“‘ My idea is that every young and middle-aged man ought to be 
proud of the chance to fight for the integrity of his country. I would like to 
see all trade and commerce absolutely cease until this conflict is over ; and 
all who can fight and won't fight ought to be killed or banished ; and those 
who won't support those who do fight should be denationalised.” 

A DREADFUL ACCIDENT took place in the neighbourhood of Leeda on 
Monday. A number of ladies poll gentlemen were skating on a piece of 


water called Benyon’s Pond, when the ice in one part gave way, and 
cipitated a young lady and a gentijeman who apcompanied her into the ’ 
The latter was saved, but the lady and Mr. pmo Smith, who gallantly 


attempted to rescue her, unfortunately lost their lives, 


A MopresT MaNn.—The Rev. Mr, Burnham, of Winchester, Connecticut, 
recently enlisted in the army as a private, and was sent to the rendezvous 
at New Haven. On the morning after his arrival he was summoned before 
the commanding officer of the post and addressed, “ Mr. Burnham, I see by 
your name in the list sent to me that you areareverend, About a dozen 
reverends have enlisted and come here, but you are the first who has stayed 
overnight without asking for a chaplaincy; so I guees we'll make you 
chaplain.” And he was made chaplain accordingly. 

Tuer BERLIN CABMEN.—According to the Kreuz Zeitung, the Berlin 
cabmen are beginning to forget where the House of Deputies is situated, 
Parliamentary Goverament has, in other words, been almost buried in 
oblivion, On the first day of the Session a deputy jumped into a cab and 
said to the driver, *‘ Drive to the House of Deputies.” Driver answers. 
“Where to?”? Deputy— Why don’t you keep your ears open? To the 
House of Deputies.” Driver—‘ To the Honse of Deputies! Where's that 7” 
Deputy—‘* You don’t know where the House of Deputies isy Why, oa 
Dinhofs Plats, to besure!"” Driver (scratching his head)—‘ On the Diinhofs 
Plats?’ Oh, yes, to be sure! We had quite forgotten all about that,” 
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AT THE CLUBS. 

Wuo is it that hatches and rears the monstrous canards that 
one daily encounters in Pall-mall and the neighbourhood ? In plain 
English, who is the special agent for the Father of Lies in this 
district? Whoever he or they may be, his employer is well served, 
Last week my political gossip came to me with a face as long as 
my arm, clearly indicating that he was Jabouring with some awful 
secret which he was longing to discharge. _‘* What's the news?” 
said I, to give him opporvunity to lighten himeelf of his burden, 
“News!” replied he; “haven't you heard it?” “No!” © Well, 
sou wont get through next Session so easy as you imagine, Mr. 

unger.” Why? What’s up; a split in the Government ? 
flas Gladstone kicked over the traces and upset the coach ?” 
“No; worse than that!” “Indeed, what is it?” said I, “ Lord 
Palmerston is ill.” “Oh! got the gout again, J suppose.” “ No,” 
he replied, shaking his head ominously, “ worse than that ;” and 
here he whispered in my ear something which is not worth while 
to report, *' No! You don't say so.’ ‘Yes, by Jove! it's true: 
he is forbidden to ride, and must give up all public business at once,” 
*But who told you’” “Lord ; he said, mentioning 
the vame cf a highly respectable nobleman. I confess I 
was startled for the time, for rd -—- is so cautious 
and trustworthy a man that I felt compelled to believe that 
there was at least something in the report. But, upon reflection, I 
began to doubt ; and, calling after Mr. Blogg, who had got some 
distance away, proposed that we should wait upon a friend hard by, 
who could at once, if he would, confirm or deny the rumour. And 
we went, and this was the result :—‘ Forbidden to ride on horse- 
back!” exclaimed our friend. ‘“ Why, he was out with the hounds 
two days ago, and I was with him; and if we rode an inch we did 
twenty-four miles before we got home. In short, the old gentleman 
is in good health and capital spirits.” And so down came the 
canard, pierced to the heart of it, like the eagle which Caspar, in 
“Der Freischiitz,” shoots with his charmed bullet. I laughed 
heartily ; but my gossip looked discomfited, and, as he walked away, 
muttered, wrathfully, ‘*‘ Who, then, can we believe if we cannot 
trust such a man as Lord ——?” “ But tell me, Blogg, did his Lord- 
ship really tell you this as distinctly as you told it to me?” “In 
the very words.” “Then the gen/us loci of this region would deceive 
the very elect.” And so we parted. 

Passing by “The Shades,” down towards Old Swan Stairs, on 
Tuesday last, I saw before me, written up in large letters on the 
front of a building, “Pneumatic Loom ;” and having read an 
article in the 7’mes of that morning upon this invention, I entered 
said building, and found myself at once in the presence of the 
Joom and its inventor. Now, I am no mechanician, and could not 
if I were to try describe technically this new discovery; but a few 
minutes’ observation and reflection convinced me that here is the 
germ of another of those wonderful silent revolutions which 
inventors and discoverers, by some simple application of the forces 
of nature, are so frequently bringing about; and I stood gazing at 
the thing with wonder and admiration, Nor will my readers be 
surprised at this if they will listen whilst I tell them about this 
invention, For thousands of years the shuttle of the weaving-loom 
was thrown by the hand of the weaver. Job says, “ Thy days are 
swifter than a weaver's shuttle.” The shuttle of his day (say 1500 
years before Christ) was thrown by the hand, and no change was 
made until 1785, At this period Dr, Cartwright substituted for 
the weaver's hand an iron hand, moved by steam; and Dr, 
Cartwright’s invention, with improvements thereof made by other 
mechanicians, is now in use in every weaving factory in Europe, 
and in many countries beyond. Dr. Cart xright’s invention brought 
about a wonderful revolution, and was, indeed, a very grand dis- 
covery ; but, beside the new discovery made by Mr.Chas. Weightman 
Harrison, it appears butaclumsy contrivance, What is the discovery ? 
Well, in a few words, it is this, Take a tin peashooter; tie it 
horizontally to the top of the pole; put an arrow into it with the 
end projecting ; stand back a little, and, swinging your arm round, 
deliver a blow on to the projecting end of the arrow; and you have 
the principle of the Cartwright machine. Almost exactly as you 
strike the end of the arrow, the iron arm, moved by steam, strikes 
the ehattle. Now put an arrow in your tube, and drive it through 
by a puff of breath, and you have Mr. Harrison's principle at work. 
Me Harrison has a steam-engine,an air pump, and a chest for fixed 
air, with a valve to disc the air on theshuttle, And you have 
something analogous to all these. Your muscular power is your 
engine, your lungs are your a@ir-pump, your mouth is the chest for 
the fixed. air, and your lips are the valves, Now, observe how far the 
principle of blowing the arrow is superior to that of striking it. You 
can blow quicker than you can strike, because the action ot blowing 
is more direct. There is also a great saving of mechanical power ; and, 
further, you can send the arrow more truly te its mark by blowing 
than you can by striking, because a blow with your hand does not 
impinge upon the end of the arrow so evenly as your breath does; 
and, of course, as everybody must see, a blow with the hand will 
cause much more wear and tear, as the phrase is, than a puff of 
breath, There are also many more advantages, which I need not 
mention here, This, then, is Mr, Harrison’s discovery :—-As you 
stand in front of the old loom at work, you see an iron arm at each 
end swinging round and striking the shuttle; as you look at Mr. 
Harrison's, you do not see how the shuttle is sent swiftly on its 
way, but you can hear the puffs of air as they are forced through 
the valves. I do not usually notice mechanical inventions in this 
column ; generally, I notice only the movements of our Constitutional 
machine ; and Ihave only gone out of my way this week to call 
attention to this discovery, because of its vast importance. 

Theye is a muddle down in Buteshire. The candidates for Mr. 
Mure’s seat are Mr, Lamont and Mr. Boyle. Mr. Lamont calls him- 
self a Liberal. Mr. Boyle announces himself a Conservative. But 
from under the pressure of the questions to which Mr. Lamont has 
been subjected by the clergy and other unco’ orthodox persons, Mr. 
Lamont comes out more like a Tory than a Liberal, For example, 
he will vote, he tells us, for “ the total, immediate, and uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of the odious Parliamentary grant to the Popish 
college of Maynooth.” He will vote for “the total suppression of 
convents and nunneries,’ and ‘for the repeal of the Prison 
Ministers’ Bill.” He will not support “ the opening of the botanic 
gardens on Sunday.” Well, this is not very much like Liberalism, 
‘True, he will support Lord Palmerston ; but this is no great deal, 
for everybody now “ supports Lord Palmerston.” Nor is his promise 
to vote for a £20 franchise in counties anda £6 franchise in boroughs 
an extremely Liberal one. Indeed, Earl Derby would consent 
todo thesame. Still it is thought that Mr, Lamont might have 
gained the votes of the clergy and the other unco’ orthodox voters, 
but for one thing. In this pot of savoury Protestant ointment 
which Mr. Lamont offers to the orthodox electors there is a fly, which 
gives a rank flavour to the whole. He is a believer in the Darwinian 
theory of the origin of species; and this doctrine is held by all 
uithadox people as infidel. True, he says he holds it only * with 
@ certain amount of concurrence ;” but he hclds it. Will, then, the 
prthodox give him their support ? That remains to be seen. Per- 
haps, considering what a good Protestant he is, they will pass 
over his “infidelity.” Like things have been done in otlier quarters, 
D.d not the /tecord award to Lord Palmerston the high title of “ Man 
of God,” because he made certain sound Protestant bishops? 

A Royal Commission to consider the subject of death punish- 
ments is sitting or about to sit. Sys Sala y comes out, therefore, 
“Capital Punishment; based on Professcr Mettermaier's * Tod- 
destrafe.’ Edited by John Macrae Moir.” This work I have not 
read through; but 1 can say this much of it: it will be very useful 


to the Royal Commision, and will teach the members much if they | 


have minds open to receive the truth. Like all works written by 
German professors, it is thorough and exhaustive; whilst Mr. 
Moir's additions, to make it appropriate to the state of the question 
here in England, do, really andeffectually, what was required to be 
done. 1 am not, however, going to criticise the book; but upon 
the subject generally a word or two. It is thirty years ago since 
I began to study the question; thirty years ago since I 
opened up a correspondence with Mr, Barry, of Plough-court, 
than whom a better, more unselfish man never lived; and 


| 
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nearly thirty years ago since I came to a conclusion dead 
against the gallows, The opinion that death punishments were 
not merely useless but mishievous I soon arrived at, and this 
Opinion I have never changed. Hanging is useless because it does 
not deter from crime; it is mischievous because it barbarises the 
populace. I have long held the maxim that example is more 
powerful than precept; but recollect that bad example is, to say the 
least, quite as powerful as good. The hangman, then, to me is the 
great and successful teacher of murder, and the crowds around the 
gallows are his pupils. If the Government wish to make human 
life sacred it must itself hold it as sacred. And here let me tell youa 
curious fact. At one time the Government did hold the principle 
that familiarity with killing tended to create a certain indifference 
to the sacredness of human life, and, acting upon this principle, 
butchers were not allowed to sit upon juries who were sum- 
moned to try capital offences, Well, this book, in several parts 
of it, corroborates my views. I will only, however, bring forward 
as a witness atatie which I tind in the appendix, and a problem 
which I have worked out therefrom, Duving the ten years from 1820 
to 18.9 many other crimes than murder were capitally punished, 
‘There were in that decade 73? persons executed, whilst only 18 were 
executed for murder, Now iark, in this decade there were fifty - 
six persons in the million of the population committed for trial 
for murder, whilst in the ten years from 1850 to 185% there were 
only thirty-eight, Some may say that the improvement in the 
morals of the people may have had some effect in decreasing the 
crime of murder. It may; but recollect that in 1820-9 we had no 
police ; and it is but fairto suppose that by means of our police more 
persons are brought to trial and conviction in proportion to the 
number of crimes committed than there were in 1820-!, 

In the advertisement of a new club—the Junior Athenwum—tI 
read that any member not having received a copy of the rules and 
regulations may have one on application to the secretary. Why 
rules and regulations? If you please, Mr. Secretary, which are the 
rules and which the regulations? J had hoped that this con- 
ventional phrase had become obsolete, except in the cases of 
mechanics’ friendly societies and War-office handbooks for volun- 
teers. Certainly I did not expect to find it turning up in con- 
nection with a club of literary gentlemen, which, I take it for 
granted, the Junior Atheneum is to be, 

A great deal of gossip, mingled with some newepaper controversy, 
has arisen as to whether or not Mr, Tennyson has been made a 
baronet, or is to be made a baronet. I did not notice the affair 
earlier, because, as you know, I don’t like to aid in the circulation of 
mere rumours ; and in this instance facts justify my reticence. The 
story was first set afloat by the Athencum, was contradicted by the 
editor of “ Debrett’s Peerage,” was again re-aflirmed as true, and 
now turns out, on the authority of Mr. Tennyson himself, to be 
“entirely without foundation.” The paper which originated the 
rumour still sticks to it that, if the Laureate is not Sir Alfred 
Tennyson now, he will be by-and-by, Perhaps. Such honours have 
often been bestowed where less merited, and for that very reason 
the author of “In Memoriam” may well be disinclined to accept a 
title ; for no title whatever can add to the distinction which Alfred 
Tennyson’s own genius has won for him. 

Can your Literary Lounger teli me if any work of note in the 
English language was ever written by the Countess Marie de 
Montemerli? I ask the question because I read the other day, in 
the fashionable intelligence in a Paris paper, that Mdme. de 
Montemerli was the authoress of a work shortly to appear in French. 
The journal went on to say, “This distinguished writer offers, in 
her own person as well as in her works, a piquant mélange. Portu- 
guese by her mother and French by her father (she is niece to the 
former President of the Assembly and former Minister of the In- 
terior, M. Senart), Mdme. de Montemerli is a littl naturalised 
English by a sufficiently long sojourn in Londoa, where she dé buted 
brilliantly in the literary career. Also, she is a /itt/e Italian by her 
marriage with the patriot De Montemerli, who was, like Mario, a 
Count, and who also, like Mario, made his fine tenor voice heard 
and applauded at our Italian Opera about ten years ago!” 
Here is a conglomeration Portuguese, French, a little English, 
by a sufficiently long sojourn in London, and a litt/e Italian by mar- 
riage. I wonder the ingenious writer did not describe the lady as a 
little Assyrian, from having met Mr, Layard in society ; or a Little 
Icelandic, from having dined twice at the same house with Lord 
Dufferin. You will forgive the French-English of my trans- 
lation of the paragraph, as it more thoroughly conveys the writer's 
meaning than would a smooth reproduction. 

I hear that at a recent ball at the Tuileries a young English lady 
made an enormous success, She is pronounced to be the most 
beautiful blonde ever seen, and this present year of grace is to be 
christened by our gallant neighbours after her. They say she is 
* as white as wheat!” The angelic sort of beauty, not rare among 
us, astonishes our friends on the other side of the Channel, where 
their beauties are of an over-expressive, burnt, black-eyed, demoniacal 
description. 

Iheard the other day of some very rich but not over well-bred 

‘ople, who asked a famous pianist to dine with them, and who, 
immediately after dinner, insisted on his sitting down to the 
instrument, “Ah, Madame,” said the pianist—he was a foreigner— 
to the hostess, “ when / have eaten so little !” 

This reminds me of an anecdote of a great violinist, who accepted 
an invitation from a vulgar notary at Brussels, and who was kind 
enough to play during the evening to the guests. A month after 
Madame the notar-ess sent the musician another invitation, with 
this postscript :—‘‘ Above all, don’t forget your instrument!” The 
musician sent back a violin and these few lines :—‘‘ Madame,—I 
regret that, personally, I cannot accept your invitation for the —th, 
I am sure you will the more readily forgive this apparent neglect as 
I send my instrument |” 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

“ The Roadside Inn,” at the LycerM, may be pronounced a success, 
if not a pronounced success. It is so wauy years since the 
late Mr. Charles Selby's drama of ‘“ Robert Macaire” was 
popular, and Henry Wallack swaggered as the vagabond 
hero, that may be excused for giving young playgoers 
an outline of the plot of the piece, Robert Macaire 
and Jacques Strop are two escaped convicts travelling towards the 
frontier. They stop at a roadside inn, where Robert Macaire 
murders a Monsieur Germeuil for the possession of the sum of 
12,000 francs. Suspicion lights upon a poor woman who, out of 
charity, has been permitted to sleep at the inn, This woman is no 
other than Robert Macaire’s wife. Their child, whom they 
abandoned when an infant, is the adopted son of the innkeeper. 
Ultimately Macaire is discovered, the injured wife released, and 
poetic justice satisfied by the death of the criminal. The author of 
the new version or adaptation of “ L'Auberge des Adrets” has done 
his work excellently well, A great many of the unnecessary exits 
and entrances of the old piece are avoided, the dialogue is 
improved, and a senblance of probabili'y is given to the raga- 
mufiin appearance and pretentious manners of the escaping thieves 
by their passing themselves off for emigr¢s returned from exile, the 
date of the piece being, I presume, 1814 or 1510, A capital ballet, 
in which Macaite at the same time grat:fies his love of dancing 
and bis professionally predatory pursuits, and which is interrupted by 
a thunderstorm with an admirable effect of steel- blue lightning, ter- 
minates the first act. In the second it has been attempted, and not 
unsuccessfully, to redeem the character of Macaire by making 
paternal love the motive for his avowing himself the real assassin, 
‘This affords an opportunity for some admirable acting. The parting 
between the two criminals would, I think, have borne some few 
lines more dialogue. When Macaire is shot, he rolls down the steps 
of a steep staircase in a manner as effective as it is realistic. 
The Robert Macaire of Mr, l’echter is all his owa, 


dream of. Mr, Fechter’s Robert is a graceful and not a swaggering 
vagabond, The performance abounds in finished touches of the 
dramatic art, among which the would-be graceful bow which he 


He does not | 
build upon the lines luid down by Frederic Lemaitre, whose Robert 
| Macaire was a comic, melodramatic, idiosyncratic realisation to 


JJ 
makes to the gendarme after confessing the murder is one to be 
remembered, ‘fhe yearning of his heart towards his new-found 
son was rendered wiih all the absence of exaggeration and real 
pathos of the true artist. Still, Robert Macaire is the Robert Macaire 
bequeathed to us by Frederic Lemaitre the Great, and is essen- 
tially a character that will not bear new interpretation any more 
than the legs of Mr, Pickwick would enffer the substitution of 
modern pegtop trousers for the tights and gaiters immortalised in 
the Posthumous Papers, Of Mr. Widdicombe’s Jacques Strop it 
would be diflicult to speak in terms of too high commendation, 
He was comic terror incarnate, the most abject of fugitives, the 
veriest, dreg of scampdom, and yet not uulikable withal, nor with- 
out certain qualities approaching goodness—the canine attachment 
for his partner in guilt for one. The remainder of the parts were 
ably played. ‘The scenery, I need not say, was up to the usual 
Lyceum point of excellence; but | must be permitted to extol, and 
in the very highest terms, the stage management, the group: 
ing, the mése-en-scene entire of this latest production, It was 
pertect, and deserves especial commendation, as enltivation of that 
parcicular faculty is not generally perunited hy the directors of our 
London theatres, 

Mr, Paul Bedford'sday light beneiit is positively fixed for ‘Thursday 
morning, Peb, ’, at Drtry Lane, All tue popular London actora 
and actresses are to appear, after the fashion adopted at the theatrs. 
in Paris, when veterans of fa haute ‘cole summon their comrades 
round them. There is also to be a regular performance, in which 
the most celebrated among the celebrities are to act. 

We are to have another theatre in ondon—that is, practically, 
another theatre at the West-End. The (vren’s, in Tottenham- 
court-road, has long been the chosen abode of the most sanguinary 
sort of melodrama, There the amiable highwayman, the philan- 
thropie pirate, the sentimental poacher, and the virtuous ruflian, 
have for years proclaimed their injuries at the hands of those 
tyrannical and bloated oligarchs whose chief characteristics are 
hatred of the poor and love of soap-and weter. ‘There every night 
have unwashed hands applauded with a noise that was the exact 
reverse of the “chop, chop” of kid gloves. But the sanguinary sort 
of melodrama, the amiable highwayman, and the unwashed hands, 
are to be swept away to that limbo from which, I hope, fat-pan 
foot-lights, oil-lamps, short combat-swords, long-winded sentiments, 
dirty dresses, and discoloured scenery, never will return, The 
theatre is to be altered, reconstructed, rechristened, redecorated, 
re-embellished, and put under petticoat government, and the first 
(Queen of the new ()ueen’s is to be Miss Marie Wilton, 

A new comedietta, “May and December,” by Mr. J. H. 
Nightingale, of Liverpool, will be produced at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre in that town on Friday next. 


A BIRMINGHAM STORY.—Two Birmingham gentlemen once met at the 
table d'hOte of the Kursaal, at Wiesbaden. They were strangers to cach 
other, but by the time dinner was over they felt that the hour had arrived 
when they might without impropriety swear eternal friendship over a cigar 
on the banks of the Rhine. “And what part of the country do you come 
from ?’’ asked one traveller of the other. ‘ Oh,” answered he,“ 1 have a 
little place down in Worcestershire.” ‘‘ Indeed! Worcestershire ? Well, I 
live in the neighbourhood of Worcestershire myself. And whereabouts in 
Worcestershire?” “Oh, it is quite an ont-of-the way little village in a 
corner of the county ; you would not be likely to know it. The name of the 
place is Balsall Heath.” “Ah, yes,” rejoins his new friend, “I’m a Bir- 
mingham man as well. I think I know your place in "Igh-street !" 

A PAUPER's WILL.—An extraordinary investigation has been going on 
during the last few days in the workhouse of the parish of St. Pancras. An 
aged inmate of the workhouse, named Smart, believes, and has induced 
others to believe, that he is heir to, and is about immediately to come into 
possession of, property in Leicestershire and Staffordshire to the extent of 
£150,000, The story he tells reads rather apocryphal ; but, at any rate, the 
master of the workhouse and a legal gentleman, a member of the vestry, 
having gone down to the neighbourhood to make inquiries, returned, and 
assisted the old man to draw up a will, by which he leaves the whole pro- 
perty in question to them and their families. The master of the workhouse 
and the pauper both assert that no undue infinence was used; the legal 
gentleman declines to give any information to parties who haye no authority 
to inquire for it. 


SHIPPING THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 


Tue process of shipping a portion of submarine cable which 
has been made for this great undertaking from the works at Green- 
wich on board the hulk Iris, for transferrence to the Medway, and 
final stowage in the tanks of the Great Eastern, was commenced 
on Thursday, the 1th inst. The shipment was begun early in the 
morning, and will continue without intermission now until nearly 
the end of May, by which time it is hoped all will be coiled 
away snugly on board the great steam-ship, The total quantity 
of rope required to connect Valentia with Buu's Bay, Newfound- 
land, allowing for the “slack” which must run out to prevent 
too great a strain on the cable, is about 2300 nautical, or nearly 
2700 statute, miles. With this length a liberal margin is given of 
nearly 600 statute miles of rope for slack caused by currents, possible 
rough weather, and the avoidance of anything like unusual strain 
on the cable in the deepest water. Over one part of the route the 
depth is as great as from 2000 to 2500 fathoms, or nearly three 
statute miles—a depth, however, which is only considered of 
moment in case of rough weather in paying out, the mere strength 
of the cable being suflicient to bear its own weight in eleven miles 
of still water. In this respect, as, indeed, in all others, the new 
cable has an enormous superiority over the old and ill-used ro 
which was first laid, and which, to the amazement of all those 
who knew its real condition, nevertheless remained in fair working 
order for a few days. In size, in strength, in better condition, 
better insulation, and better outer covering, the new rope is never 
less than three times as good as the old one, while in many cases, 
and theze the most important, its superiority is four or five times 
greater. Though a much larger cable, its weight in water per mile 
is less than half that of its unfortunate predecessor, its breaking 
strain is 7} tons, against 3} tons, the maximum strength of the 
old rope. The method of joining up the two-mile lengths in which 
it is constructed is alsoa great improvement upon the soldered joints 
in the wires of the first cable, while the standards for insulation 
and “conductivity” are as high as those dévised for the Persian 
Gulf cable, and the tests are continuons in every portion of the 
manufacture. Nearly 900 miles of the cable have already been 
made, and are beautifully coiled away in the large tanks in the 
Telegraph Construction Company's works, lately thoze of Messrs, 
Glass and Elliott, Fifteen hundred nautical miles have yet to be 
manufactured to complete the tale, exclusive of the shore ends, 
which will be most massive, and in length some thirty miles, The 
factory now turns out fourteen miles a day of completed rope, which, 
in four months’ time, will give 1550 miles, at the present rate of 
working, though, of course, as the days grow longer, so, in propor- 
tion, will the hours of labour. It 1s considered, therefore, that 
the work would be well advanced if 2000 miles had to be com- 
pleted instead of 1500. Two hulks have been placed at the disposal 
of the company by the Admiralty—the Iris and the Amethyst, 
As soon as the Iris, now off the works, is filled with her quantum 
of 250 miles, she will be towed down to the Great Eastern, and 
the Amethyst will take her place; and in this manner, for the next 
four months, the shipment of cable will be continuous, The cable 


| is wound on board these hulks at the rate of little over two miles 


an hour, and, as the days are short and there is little nightwork, 
the rate of shipment is not much ahead of the rate of manufacture, 


| During this winding on board the hulks, as during every other pro- 
| cess, the tests for insulation and " conductivity ” are continued with 
| the same scrupulous care, 


Our Engraving shows the process of running off the cable from 
the works into the receptacle prepared for it on board the Iris. We 
also give transverse and longitudinal sections of the cable. ‘The 
white streaks in the centre of the former are, of course, the tele- 
graphic wires. 

The interior of the Great Eastern is undergoing important al- 
terations to fit her for her new duties as a cable- ip. The 
great object with suc ships is to get as few coils of cable as 
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SHIPPING THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE AT GREENWICH, 


JAN, 28, 1865 
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WEAVING BY PNEUMATIC 
POWER. : 

Nox of our great mechanical 
contrivances, when in the full 
tide of work, contribute more 
importantly to the national 
prosperity of the kingdom than 
our power-looms. Their number 
is close upon 500,000 ; the ma- 
nufacture to supply their wear 
and tear amounts, for home con- 
sumption alone, to 40,000 looms 
yearly ; they give employment 
to nearly 800,000 men, women, 
and children; and before _the 

t disaster of the American 
war fell upon our cotton dis- 
tricts they produced exports to 
the value of £72,000,000 sterling. 
Immense as are the interests 
thusengaged, the industry seems 

et as capable of almost in- 
definite extension as it did 
twenty years ago. As recently 
as 1862, Lord Derby in the 
House of Lords spoke of there 
being 110 new cotton-mills then 
in course of erection in the 
manufactoring districts; and 
some of these buildings were, as 
his Lordship stated, of unprece- 
dented magnitude. For the 
germs of this stupendous branch 
of national industry the country 
is indebted to the genius of Dr. 
Cartwright, who, towards the 
close of the last century, In- 
vented a power-loom, in which 
mechanical “ pickers’’ were 
substituted for the hands of the 
weaver in throwing the shuttle 
to and fro. This rough though 
ingenious piece of mechanism 
he afterwards brought to the 
highest perfection it was we 
able of attaining by driving the 
loom by steam, for which in- 
vention he very deservedly re- 
ceived a reward of £10,000 from 
the Government. 

But the whole design of the 
“pickers”? which replaced the 
weavers’ arms is more remark- 
able as showing the bent of Dr. 
Cartwright’s original surgical 
studies than as a good m+ 
chanical contrivance—just such 
a machine, in short, as we 
should expect an anatomist, but 
not an engineer, to invent. The 
“pickers” are at best but 
clumsy iron arms, to the rigid 
movements of a sup- 

leness is imparted by what we 
any call the muscles of buffalo- 
hide. So far is the power 
exerted from its source, so ill 
adapted are the means through 
which it is conveyed, that a 
pressure of 48 lb. has to be ex- 
ercised at one end of the arm to 
educe a pressure of some eight or 
nine ounces atthe other, Since 
that time, now eighty years ago, 


wright's power-loom. Many alterations have been made in detail, 
such as the protector-loom by Mr. Miller, the crank-loom by Mr. 
wright’s loom could not well have 


no great improvement in principle has been made in Dr. Cart- | undoubted improvements and of great practical value, What the | parative silence of the 


Horrocks, and without which 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF THE LATHE. 


grievances were which were remedied may be guessed by those | 
which still remain behind; and though we have neither time nor | 


been worked with safety to the weaver or the weft; but no change | very intelligible to our readers if we did, still enough may be 
has taken place in principle, though some of the details have been | told to show how much yet remains to be accomplished, First, | 
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57 
the picker, to perform its pecu- 
liar duties and throw the shuttle 
to and fro, has to work its 
leather muscles over an iron 
spindle at a considerable loss of 
power from hard friction. To 
relieve this friction the spindle 
has to be kept oiled, or it heats, 
and is torn out bodily by the 
icker. If too much oiled, as 
it generally is to enable the 
weavers to work fast, the 
picker throws the oil on 
the weft, and for every spot the 
weaver is fined 6d.; while the 
spots deteriorate the value of 
the piece from 2s. to 3s, If the 
picks work too fast or too slow 
then the loom “bangs,” or the 
shuttle turns over, or the sel- 
vages are bad, and the piece is 
spoilt. Then, again, the picker 
cuts the weft, blacks the weft, 
breaks the thread, or knocks off 
the “cops,” besides other less 
serious evils, all due to the direct 
action of the picker, or some 
one of its very many com- 
plicated parts. As we have 
said, the attention of all loom- 
makers has been constantly fixed 
on the improvement of their 
looms, in simplifying or in- 
creasing their powers of motion ; 
but the alterations have had 
no reference to changing the 
principle ordinarily employed 
in propelling the shuttle, the 
imperfections of which are 
so detrimental to its full 
working effect. But now an 
invention has recently been 
made by Mr. 0. W. Harrison of 
a means of driving the shuttle, 
at once so novel, yet so perfectly 
simple, that the only wonder 
now is why it was never thought 
of before. It consists not in im- 
proving the pickers, or lessening 
their cumbrous appendages, but 
in doing away with them at once 
and for ever, and substituting 
for all that imperfect motion the 
driving of the shuttle by means 
of compressed air on a principle 
as simply as it is beautifully 
applied. This total change from 
the old system may be said to 
at once remove a'l those con- 
tingencies which disturb the 
action of the present looms, and 
to reduce the conditions of 
velocity of the loom to one con- 
sideration only—the strength of 
the staple employed. 

To realise the superiority of 
this simple improvement over 
the ordinary calico loom worked 
with pickers, those interested 
in this question have but to 
visit Swan Wharf, London 
Bridge, where, side by side, the 
two looms can now be seen in 
action every day. The com- 


neumatic-loom, unbroken save by its 


jets uf compressed air lightly blowing the shuttle backwards and 
forwards, the rapidity and certainty with which the shuttle flies, and 


i 


it 


space to recount them all, nor would their technical phraseology be | the beautifully even texture of its work, show at a glance that the 
resent method is really distanced beyond a chance of competition 
y the new. Both machines, it must be remembered, work under 


as 


precisely the same conditions c 7 , 
et the useful maximum and working velocity of the picker- 
com is 180 strokes or picks a minute; while the pneu- 

matic throws its shuttle with the most perfect ease and 

precision at 250 and 260 picks a minute. At these comparative 
rates of epeed, although the yarns are of precisely the same quality 
and number in both inachines, breakages are common in the picker- 
loom, and rarely, if ever, happen in the new. Nor is the difference 
less signally demonstrated when both are disconnected from the 
steam-engine and the ysitor tries to work them by hand. The 
pneumatic-loom can be kept in rapid mo'ion easily, while the heavy 
nature of the parts and the great waste of power which the pickers 
occasion require the efforts of a strong man Lo keep the present loom 
going even slowly. The saving of steam: power from this increased 
facility of movement would of itself be an enormous gain, if there 
were no other, as it is calculated that the steam-power now requisite 
to drive eight of the present looms will suffice for fifteen on the 
pneumatic principle. In practice, ard as far as it has yet been tried, 
the new loom beats the old under all circumstances by at least 
one third greater powers of production ; but allowing it only a gain 
of 25 per cent, this would give, taking the average production of pre- 
sent looms at 222 yards per week, or 11,100 yards a year, an annual 
increase of 2800 yards to each pneumatic-loom. This calculation 
carried a step further, and, supposing the pneumatic principle 
applied to all the 500,000 looms in the kingdom, as it is presumed 
such an improvement will be gradually, their increased powers 
would represent an aggregate increase of production of 1,400,000,000 
yards of fabric. In first cost it is stated that the new loom is 
cheaper than those now in use, and, if cheaper and more handy to 
work, all the rest is easily enough demonstrated, for an examination 
with a strong magnifying-glass at once shows the great superiority 
as to texture and neainess of work by the pneumatic over the fabric 
turned out by the present looms. 

The means of applying the compressed air to the new loom 
are as simple as all other parts of the invention. There is, of 
course, in the first instance, an air-pump, which may be readily 
connected with the ordinary steam-engine, The air is forced 
into a small cylinder, and is conducted thence by pipes to each 
loom. A fiexible pipe connects the tube in each loom with a service- 
pipeon the floor, and at each revolution of a wheel with a graduated 
cog a small valve is raised, which eee | admits the air, as 
required, into the shuttle-box at each end, So far as the other 
working portions of the loom are concerned, there is really no dif- 
ference between the present power-loom and the new one. The mode 
of forming warp and weft, and of carrying the thread by the shuttle, 
remains the same. The great feature of difference is, that the shuttle 
is wafted to and fro by a breath of air, instead of being driven 
backwards and forwards by the blows of the “ pickers” attached to 
the flexible arms of the mechanical levers, The principle, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, can be applied equally to looms required 
for cotton, flax, woollen, or silk fabrics. 

Our larger Engraving shows the pneumatic-loom in a complete 
form, while the smaller one represents a vertical section through 
the lathe, in which a is the upright flexible tube through which the 
air is conveyed from the main-service pipe under the floor along 
the lathe into the airtight valve boxes (4), in each of which is a 
small lever serving to open asmal! valve at the proper instant for 
propelling the shuttle. These Jevers are worked by means of a 
spindle (c v) attached to the under side of the lathe, and acted upon 
by the horizontal pressure of the two bent levers (/ ¢/), alternately 
worked by the small studs attached to the toothed wheels («e), thus 
admitting a jet of air to the box, or chamber, in which the shuttle 
(/) fits, airtight. The action is therefore much the same as that of 
a ball projected from the barrel of an air-gun. 7 is the reed, serving 
to comb up the weft as the lathe advances, The simplicity of this 
arrangement is very obvious to all who are acquainted with the 
* picking” motion at present in use. 


Ma BRIGHT AND THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT.—When this Govern- 
ment was formed some people did me the honour to suppose I should be 
asked to take office in Lord Palmerston’s Government along with my friends 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Cobden. Mr. Cobden was in America at the time, 
though 1 suppose they did not like him much better than they like me; yet 
I suppose they disliked him rather less, Mr. Cobden did not take the seat 
offered him, for reasons then made public ; but the reason given to me—and 
which, I presume, came from Lord Palmerston, to be conveyed to me—was, 
that I had expressed opinions in recent speeches with regard to institutions, 
or an institution, which the majority of Englishmen deemed essential, which 
would make it impossible for him, though persqnally he had no objection to 
it, to offer me a seat in his Government. I had attended meetings here, in 
Glasgow, in Manchester, in Edinburgh, and in Bradford, and the largest 
yoom in all these places could not contain one half of those who wished to 
come, when some things said upon the question I was discussing, and the 
speeches which were then made, were supposed to be attended with rather 
lesa reverence for the House of Lords than some persons thought proper, and 
therefore, though I was fit to be your representative, and was applauded by 
listening thousands of my fellow-countrymen, I was not qualitied to take 
office in her Majesty's Government.—Mr, Bright at Birmingham. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN FRANCE.—A few years ago a vast 
tract of country, called ‘Les Landes,” situate to the south-west of 
Bordeaux, and extending to about twenty leagues in length and twelve in 
preadth, along the Bay of Biscay, was inhabited by a few miserable shep- 
nevda, whose families lived in a state of semi-barbarism, and were annually 
decinjated by mar-h fever and ague. The whole of this desolate region, 

arched in summer and submerged in winter, was valued in 1846 at 900,000f,, 
The presise sam for which a single hectare of ground at Montmartre may 
be pu . To M. Chambrelent it first occurred that it would be possible 
to transform this vast waste into a habitable country at the cost of one sou 
or 20f. per hectare. In 1849 he purchased the bog of 
commenced operations, the result of which is that 
have replaced a swampy marsh, a 
profit of 435f, ; 
giving a gross return of 1045f., and a net profit of 330f., 


00a af Hallstadt there is the Rudolfsthurm, @ tower situated in the midst 
of an Ai 


Here M. 
e ages of bronze and iron. 
extire ; in others only the ashes; in others, again, the bodies were found to 
have been only partially burnt, sometimes the head only, and sometimes the 
feet. When the head only had been burnt. its ashes were placed at the feet 
of the body, The objects found in there tombs aro extremely interesting ; 
among them we may mention 182 bronze vases, the largest of which are ninety 
gantimetresin height. Jn tho-e days soldering seems to have been unknown, 
sinaa these vases are composed of pieces neatly riveted together. Besides these, 
zhere gre scarfs and belte, not of skin or textile materials, but of thin bronze 
with ornamental chasings, quite similar to those found in Helvetian and 
aate-Romgn tombs, as, for instance, near Besancon ; then knives, daggers, 
swords, and lengeheade, both bronze and iron; hatchets of bronze, of two 
principal patterns, one called the celt and the other the paalstab, with four 
blades; then amber collars, a very few glass beads, two emall glass vases, 
hundreds of fibule hairpins, bronze bracelete, and other trinkets, some of 
the latter attached to chains not unlike our modern watchchains; also a deal 
of ornamental pottery, a few ivory articles, such as knife-handles and sword, 
hifita, one of which is inlaid with amber ; and, lastly, a little gold, but nota 
—_ of silver, and not a trace of money or an alphabet. M. Rameauer 
as also discovered, in the mines themselves, the old galleries worked by the 
ancient race whose traces he has discovered, and the tools with which they 
had becn worked, These tools are bronze pickaxes, 


as to amount of steam-power, | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES” 
‘Literature. 


Maud Neville. In two volumes, Smith, E'der, and Co. 

This is a very young-lady-like story indeed. With one exception, 
its share of crime, or sin, or vice springs from a cultivated tone of 
| society, instead of that lower or lowest stage £0 familiar to readers 
| of recent fiction. The story is not powerful; indeed, it is rather 
weak ; but it has one excellent point—that it deceives the reader on 
_ the important subject of whom the heroine will marry, provided she 
| does not ultimately elect to remain single. 
Neville, resides with an old lady, a distant relation, as a poor com- 
panion-relation— of course, with the understanding of being down 
in the will. But this aged Miss Walden, of Walden Court, has a 
nephew and heir-at-law, Captain Victor Louvaine, and this young 
gentleman makes furious love to Maud, who is conse uently * led 
such a life” by the old grand-aunt that she determines to go forth 
as a governess, The old lady wishes her nephew to marry tito 
some rich and noble family ; and as Man4, in tragedy tones, declares 
that she never can or will love or marry Victor, he departs, and the 
old Jady consents to Maud’s request. But the governess scheme is 
kept a secret everywhere, for fear of the Waldens’ pride receiving a 
violent snub in neighbourly eyes. At this point it would be easy 
for Miss Neville to change her mind about Victor, but there is 
another character to be mentioned. This is a local baronet, a hand- 
some young lover of Nature, architecture, and — Maud. He calls 
her dear, and they talk “poetical religion” by the chapter, much 
to the stifled anger of Lady Clifford, a vain and frivolous nonentity. 
If anything happens to Lady Clifford, Victor will have a formidable 
rival. But Maud becomes a governess in the family of the Grahams, 
retired tradespeople, very rich and very vulgar, This leada to 
another lover. Passing a winter in Brussels, they encounter the 
Honourable Captain Chichester, who makes love to Maud, and has 
it returned, but who makes love to the eldest Miss Grabam also, 
for the sake of better opportunities of gaining Mand's society, But 
the whole affair is a delusion, The young ladies quarrel about 
their one lover; Captain Chichester causes Maud to be acquainted 
with the fact that he is a desperate ron‘, and was only flirting ; 
and old Mr, Graham, thinking his daughter's deception is owing to 
the duplicity of Maud, dismisses that young person with the usual 
auricular confusion, In the mean time, Miss Walden has died in- | 
testate, and Maud has decided on not taking a penny in charity from 


Victor. Vic!or, by-the-way, has married, Sir Arthur Clifford is t 


divorced from his wife, who has eloped with a Mr. St. John ; and 


This young lady, Mand | 


on Maud’s return to England she hears that Captain Chichester has 
blown out his brains at Homburg. Sir Arthur is free, but does 
not propose, although the conversations arelovely. But he proposes | 
to another girl, and marries. Thus Maud’s prospects look desperate ; | 
or would look so, but for a background parson who has long been in | 
love with her, A chapter or two of wsthetical conversation settles 
the affair, and closes the second of two fairly readable volumes. 
The characters and the writing of Maud Neville are singularly | 
uneven—good and bad. The hero‘ne is especially good, for she 
maintains a certain dignity and logical position in her relations | 
to her four lovers, The mcn are not beauties. Victor a nobody, 
Chiches:er better, the parson too vague, but the baronet the best, a | 
dreamy idler, who thinks everybody must be happy who is near to 
his own self-satisfaction and weak indolence, and who is awakened 
to despair at the natural consequence—the elopement of his dif- | 
ferently-con-tituted wife. The Graham family make a good, but 
scarcely new, picture; and there are a few more hangers-on who 
need not be mentioned, For style, it is difficult to understand how 
a young lady, who generally writes with reason and good eense, 
could conceive the long dialogue of which the following is a | 
specimen. Maud is speaking to Victor's father just after the death 
of Miss Walden: —‘She talked of making her will just before 
her death, but I know she did not do it.” “Dear me! I am 
really very sorry for you;” but Maud felt it was rather a 
contrary emotion to the one he professed which was excited 
in the General's mind; “surely you are not left portionless?” 
“Yes, I believe so; in fact, am sure of it: but pray 
don't pity me. I would rather it should be so.” “I suppose, | 
as there is no will, everything, all Miss Walden’s disposable 


property, goes with the entail—that is, to my son?” he continued, | 
musingly. ‘Of course I have no right to anything, nor have I 
any wish for it; I infinitely prefer to earn my bread,’ &c. Now 
that is not the way in which general officers and young ladies talk 
on such important subjects in the midst of mourning. And sce how 
this spirit of independence works, Maud ‘earns her bread” with 
the Grahams, and the parvenu pupils have a nice time of it with a 
governess who rigidly does her duty, but does it with the | 
coldness ef a machine rather than with the warmth of a human 

being. Of course “the world” has made her cold, and the little 

Grahams come in for the benefit of it. Maud laments that she has 

no influence over her pupils, and a wise friend tells her, “If you 

were kind {o your pupils instead of polite—warm and interested, 

instead of cold and mechanical—you would find the influence 

gradually come. You will never do anything with Charlotte by 

going on as you have begun. Put yourself in her place. Would 

bon be guided by a person who behaved towards you as you do to 

er?” Mand gives way at once. But it is scarcely for its teaching 
that the book will be read, but for a reasunable amount of story 
very well told. 


The Slang Dictionary ; or, the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and 
“ Fast” Expressions of High and Low Society, J.C. HOTTEN, 
This curious book may be described as a new edition of “ The 
Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, ’ originally 
issued in 1859, materially increased in a second edition, and now so 
much enlarged as to have risen from 3000 words up to 10,000. It 
may claim to be one of the most curious books in the language, full 
of lore that is always entertaining, whilst day by day its value must 


be increasing in the eyes of all who take the faintest interest in | 


English mauners, language, and literature. It may tax patience 
somewhat to agree with Mr, Hotten that “the philologist and the 
historian usually find in such material the best evidences of a 
people's progress or decline,” because all histories which are at all 
domestic or personal, whether recording the progress or decline of a 
nation, invariably show that a libera! amount of what may 
generally be termed slang has accompanied every age. Thus, 
to take the most familiar illustration, England in Richard IIL’s 
time must be held to have been declining, and declining 
materially, when reckoned in comparison with the liberties and 
glories gained in succeeding ages. Slanging, nicknaming, and so 
forth, went on in Richard's time; but when England, under the 
Commonwealth, was making great progress, and conserving by the 


sword the liberties purchased of the first Tudor, slanging and nick- 
naming went on as much as ever. And so it has done to this day. 
Yet there is little or no slang in Hallam or in Froude, whilst 
Macaulay, writing from his different materials, teems with it. But, 
of course, political slang must be expected to preponderate, Mr, 
Buckle, as quoted by Mr. Hotten, hit the value of slang, without 
pledging himself to histories of declines and progresses, “ Many of 
these words and phrases, he used to say, are bu: serving their ap- 
ane ai and will eventually become the active strength of our 
anguage.” Mr. Buckle’s remark is quite suffic.ent to justify the 
publication of the “Slang Dictionary,” and the subject is well 
worthy the pains bestowed upon it by Mr, Hotten, whose labours 
are sufficient to startle the “fastest man” who ever “ went in” for 
leadership in the sporting and ovher indecorous worlds, A 
very great number of words will meet the majority of 
eyes for the first time, although, what with a certain 
| * free-and-easiness” about modern society, a boisterousness, 
a more jovial intermingling of the sexes, as evidenced by 
croquet, &c., and all of which is only the natural reaction from 
the Trimmers, the Chapones, and the Hannah Mores of a 
| past age, trera is very much in this amusing book familiar 
, enough to “hall and bower, amongst the proud and gay;” and 
Jobn Leech is the best possible evidence that ladies indulge in it 
as well as gentlemen, 


JAN. 


However good, it cannot be expected that such a book would be 

rfect so early 2s a third edition, Accordingly (although, be it 

nown, we frequent the most austere society), we find many points 
which are strangely incorrect and might have been made perfect 
with ease. A few indications may be of use. “Stick,” in its 
theatrical sense, does not mean to forget the part, but to be stiff and 
awkward. ‘ Cherubims” is surely an improper plural, even when 
applied to chorister-boys. A signification of an “ alderman,” not 
given, is a long pipe, much longer than a * churchwarden,” and 
which is almost invariably marked with masonic arms. And a 
famous word, ‘Slockdolager,” the only explanation of which 


we can give is that it is sporting, likewise does not 
appear, Amongst the omissions must also be reckoned 
“Rav's tail” for a capias. To say “Acres, a coward ;” 
“Jeremy Diddler, an adept at raising the wind;” and 
“Sergeant Kite, a recrniting sergeant.” is too bad, Surely “ The 
Rivals,” “Jeremy Diddler,” and “The Recruiting Officer” might 


have been mentioned as dramag from which they are derived. 
Mawworm and Marplot are similarly treated; but our old friend, 
“Jerry Sneak,” is honestly assigned to “The Mayor of Garrett.” 
Bastile was the name of the prison celebrated in the French Revo- 
lution, not the name for prisons in general. The information about 
“a sell” is scanty, excepting that Shakspeare uses it in the light of 
blinding or deceiving. Dryden deliberately says, “Sold a bargain :” 
and Shakspeare’s 

Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon, thy master, is bouglit and sold, 
must surely be part and parcel of the same derivation. ‘ Soph,” a 
Cambridge term, is certainly not the “abbreviation of Sophister,” 
but of Sophomore. “ Bemuse” is not necessarily to be intoxicated 
with liquor; and the authority, ‘“bemusing himself with beer,” 
from Sala’s “ Gaslight and Daylight,” is altogether wrong. Mr, 
Sala is evidently quo ing, but not rigidly, from Pope's prologue to 
the ‘ Satires "—a passage of svuflicient celebrity to warrant its issue 
without authority. 

This would not be the proper place to attempt to supply omissions ; 
but no doubt there are hundreds of slang phrases yet tocome. We 
should, however, have lied, especially as Mr, Hotten gives a 
similar instance, to have seen the * Why, Kill’em, and Cart’em, and 
Cantyoubury’em !” the local jesting for the stations on the Suuth- 
Eastern railway, amongst wh'ch a bad accident occurred—uamely, 
Wye, Chilham, Chartham, and Canterbury. In all probability the 
reader will discover, besides the omission, the presence of many 
words which in no way can be asscciated with slang, cant, or vul- 
garisms. Thus there are many words of Hindostanee branded as 
slang, and the necessity for discrimination is evident. To say “ That’ 
is the Stilton” is slang enough ; whilst to say ‘“ That is the cheese 
or chiz’ (Persian for “ thing”) is no more slang than to use themany 
French words which in modern days have.¢row~ ‘nto the language. 


| Tocallan “ayah” an “ayah” is no more slung -Lanit is to call a 


spade a spade. 
TWO ESSAYISTS 
To-day. Essays and Miscellanies. By JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD, Author 
of “ Underground London,” “Odd-Journeys,” ** Under Bow Belis,” 
“Ragged London,” «c, 2 vols. London : Groombridge and Sons. 
Every-day Papers. By ANDREW HALvipAy, 2 vols, London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 
We have much pleasure in commending the volumes entitled “ To- 
day ” to intelligent readers. Mr. Hollingshead is a keen observer, 
a coherent thinker, and a fearless writer. He may also take high 
rank as a humourist ; but his studies of modern life carry with them 
a burden of serious intent, logically urged, which gives them a quite 
distinct place in writings of their class. If there be an error in 
Mr. Hollingshead’s mind, the reader fee's sure it must be initial ; 
there is none in the process, This gentleman is undoubtedly entitled 
to congratulate himself, as he does in his preface, upon the consis- 
tency with which he has always maintained his own “ Benthamite 
principles ” while writing in periodicals of very different kinds, 
It is the opinion of the present writer (for a casual criticism is 
hardly the place for opinions without reasons backed by the arrogant 
“we” which critics so freely use) that there is, in the mind of this 


| acute essayist an initial error—or, in other words, that “ Benthamite 


principles” are wrong; or again, and preferably, that the first 
principle of Benthamism is not the “criterion” which Bentham 
sought. Still, Benthamism may be got to coincide so very nearly 
with results sought to be reached by another path, that it is only 
thinkers of the Carlylese and Ruskinese schools that wish to be 
understood as opposing it. The present writer is far from wishin 
to be so understood, and the less so that Benthamism may be er | 
under the shelter of any religious creed whatever, which gives it an 
immense practical advantage. Briefly, then, here is a suggestion 
respectfally offered to Mr. Hollingshead. He has evidently 
much more power than he shows. Snch readiness as his 
in pigeon-holing details, and putting the round and square facts 
into the right spaces, is the invariable index of the mastery of prin- 
ciples (right or wrong principles is another question). Now, Mr. 
Hollingshead would, we think, do good service to the world if he 
brougit his faculty of popular exposition to the task of a complete, 
but “easy,” manual of Benthamism, This might be made a very 
amusing book. Mr. Mill is by no means a humourist; but it is 
impossible to read his defence of Bentham against Whewell without 
laughter, and Mr, Hollingshead would have made it “as good as a 
play.” If we were asked to choose between Whewell and Bentham, 
we should say—Neither! Butno man can bea Benthamite without 
having some idea of what justice is; and that’s a rare accomplish: 
ment, as things go. ‘ Generosity” is cheap in comparison, and we 
could do witliout a great deal that takes the name. 

We are glad to find Mr. Hollingshead taking up, among other 
things, the question of free-trade in cab-hire. If he can write with 
patience of the present state of the law in that respect he may find 
plenty to say, and will have backers more than he thinks for. 

Mr. Andrew Halliday presents us, in ‘“ Every-day Papers,” with 
a book of a different character froin the one just mentioned, but it 
is a very capital book, Everybody knows the author of “ My 
Account with her Majesty,” and everybody has already laughed 
over some of these papers, For ourselves, we have laughed again 
and warmly recommend these essays and sketches as ful of 
suggestion, information, cheerful social criticism, and graceful 
humour. Probably the article on “Debt,” that about “Odd 
Fellows,” and the one we have just mentioned, have done as much 
good in their way as any flysheets ever thrown off in the whirl of 
meee a = picture of Dr. Goliath will be recognised 

y a large circle of readers as a very haj lik 

aoe being *‘ taken,” ee eo ee 
_It is not easy to over-rate the value of good-tem 

like Mr. Halliday’s. “My Pantomime” is a article Ar pelea 
lated into plain English, means that the majority of theatre-goers 
like the bad jokes better than the good ones. That is nothing new 
but it is very irritating. U p comes Mr. Halliday, however, and pute 
it into a dress which makes it better than new, and takes out the 
sting. A man who iseating your larder empty is not a pleasant fellaw 
but Mr. Halliday makes him very tolerable. ‘ Had it not been that 
there were in the joint three wooden skewers, to which I helped him, 
plentifully, I feel certain Perkins would have gone to bed with an 
appetite. _It was a source of great satisfaction ta me to observe 
that I erkins regarded the slices of skewer in the light of horse- 
radish.” We might say, in fact, of writing like Mr. Halliday’s 
that it has the merit attributed to Goldswith’s writings by Mr 
Forster, it “contrives to reconcile us to human nature.” Just 50; 
and blessings on the contriver, whatever his name is ! ; 
_ We have to congratulate Mr. Halliday, as well as Mr. Hol- 
lingshead, on hitting the right nail on the head in some matters of 
social economy, Apropos of the trade in beer and spirits, we par- 
ticularly admire what he has to say about breaking up the 
monopoly, destroying “the tyranny of the drink ata and 
“throwing the trade open.” Here, as in a thousand other cases, it 
is the Government which begins the mischief by meddling beyond 
its agg Then the evil grows; then we have Maine-law 
insolence, in all its various shades of stupidity ; and the good have 
to do their old, old work—that of suffering for the bad, 


OUR FEUIL 


MILITARY BOHEMIANS UNDER THE EAGLES. 


il, 


ETON. 


os, the Zouaves, and cartainly the Zephirs—those dash- 
Baits sujets of the French army—have as keen a relish as 
ane of the lively birds of the Foreign Legion for the pleasures of 
ed table without a table, and the delights of wines and spirits, 
Lowe under the eagle as schnick. The long marches which all 
iers of the 
ie in pursuit of refractory tribes of Arabs, often find them, 
at the end of a day’s weary journeying, with little or nothing in 
their possession to comfort the inner man. It is when the column 
has come to a halt for the night in this unsa‘isfactory predicament 


regiments of Africa are compelied to make over | 0 Allah be praised! 
\ ah be praise’ 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


49 


Latino and, with much mock ceremony, conducted him out of | extraordinary contortions, and worked himself up into the most 
camp. 


This may be fairly taken as an example of the manner in which 


| 


the Zephirs and Turcos, and other soldiers of Africa proceed when | 


they are hard driven for rations on the march, Camus vouches for 
the truth of it, as he does for a humorous story of the manner in 
which the promotion of a comrade to the dignity, and emoluments, 
and authorities of a corporal was once on a time, not more than a 
year or two ago, celebrated by the Turcos, 


It was by a most fortunate accident that Ben-Salem won the | 


stripes of a corporal the first time he was under fire. It is said that 
on his sudden dignities being first announced to him. he cried, 
1 am a corporal !” and then he fainted. Ben- 
Salem was at the expedition that was retreating on Fleurcern; the 


' column had been put to great inconvenience by the mistake of some 


that the genius of the military Bohemian shines forth in all its | 


gay —— ae pore the Hie ees soul of 

ty company onits march. It is they who have remem- 
| 4 Zephir's arsellaise, or the “ Etoile du Bazar,” in which 
African soldiers delight. These minstrels of the march are not 


prilliancy. These 


commissariat officers, who had miscalculated the time of its arrival 
at a given spot. While waiting for their regular supplies, the 
troops had been assisted with food by some friendly Arab tribes in 
their vicinity. The moment, however, was an exceedingly unfa- 


| vourable one for celebrating with due and customary festivities the 


restrained when they go forth from the encampment in search of | 


provisions by any punctilious morality. It is understood when 


they go forth as birds of prey that, at all risks and perils, 


they will return with something to put into the cauldron to cook for | 


the rata, ‘The Zephirs have a whimsical story of the march of a 
detachment from Oran to Mascara, under the command of a corporal 


ofGerman extraction. The corporal’s detachment consisted of men 
of all arms—the hussar, the 

man, and the simple Piu-Piu were there. They were disgraced 
soldiers from various regiments who were on their way, as a 
punishment, to join the Battalion of Africa. It was no punish- 
ment to them, however; for the fame of the Zephirs, their 
amusements, their lax discipline, and their wild and humorons 
adventures, had elated with the pleasure of anticipation the breasts 
of the disgraced hussar and chasseur. Itis sail that every regi- 


ment in the French army is represented in the tumultuous, un- | 
but lively and brave Battalion of Africa, Men of all | 
broken-down lawyers, doctors, and spendthrifts; the | 


scrupulous, 


nditions ; 
obstinate, imprudent, and hot-headed, more than the absolutely 


vicious, compose this corps, that covered itself with glory on the 


famous day of Mazagran. The Zephira are, and for good reasons, the | 


terror of the peaceful Arab and European population of Algeria, Tke 
Zaphir has seldom a centime in his pocket, except when he has just 


returned from a very successful razzia, Then, his money burns in | 


his pocket and he throwa it wildly to the right and to the left. His 
normal condition, however, is that of a cunning bird of prey. Yet 


his joyous and rodigal nature makes him a favourite in those | 


places where he is in garrison. 

The detachment of Zephirs in the party commanded by theGerman 
corporal encamped outside the redoubt at Zxbra. The corporal gave 
each man his day's pay and left them free, warning them that they 
must be on the move before daybreak the following morning. They 
were now gay as larks. They were left free, with a fair, peaceable 
population at hand, to provi’e their dinner in the best way they 


could. They struck out in small detachments, having laid many | 


crafty plans and plots against the peaceable folk in and around the 
redoubt, All their wit, and wiles, and tricks were brought into 


requisition. They had a humorous way with them of cheating and | 


robbing. 

ef How much for this meat?” a Zephir, backed by acompanion or 
two, called airily to a butcher. 

“Ten sous,” was the answer. 

“ No nonsense,” the Zephir continued. “Why, it’s cheaper at 
Mascara, Why, there we give five sous a pound for it, and the 
butcher rinses the 32d for us into the bargain.” 


I should remark here, that rinsing the 32d is one of the many | 


ways in which a soldier of Africa describes a drink. 

The Zabra butcher hesitates, and is full of excuses, 

“Come, come,” cries the Zephir; “serve ua quickly, and no 
more of your talk. One would think you had been feeding on 
thistles this morning.” : 

“T shan't; you're a fool,” the butcher replies. 

Whereupon the Zephir threatens, and reminds the butcher that 
Zephirs, as a role, are handy with their fists. The frightened 
butcher, knowing his customers, was about to serve out his meat 


the chasseur, the dragoon, the artillery- | 


even at the Zephir's ruinous price, in order to get the light-fingered , 
soldiers out of his place, when he suddenly m‘ssed a fine leg of | 


mutton. 
© You have robbed me!" he shouted. ~ : 
“1?” calmly replied the Zephir who had been bargaining with 
him. “You’re joking! Search me. You eee there’s nothing in 
my hands and nothing in my pockets!” 
“Then it 's the comrade who stood behind you.” : 
‘‘Not a bitof it. Heis atthe door, Call him if you think he 
has put his hands on your stock.” as ; 
‘The second Zephir had passed forward the missing leg, and just 


i y ing to the Arab butcher that he had sub- 1 
oe ee ee rt ers ' strategy was employed with success im other tents, and in a few 


tracted nothing from the shop. 
The butcher stamped and swore, and vowed he would lay the case 
before the commanding officer. The Zephirs only laughed and 


| chief's tent. 


new dignity of Ben-Salem; but his subordinates insisted upon 
pouring wine over his stripes with ali the pomp and circumstance 
that invariably attended the promotion of a soldier belonging to the 
2nd Battalion of Turcos. <A council was held under the tent of the 
new corporal. How were they, under existing circumstances, to 
give due and fitting welcome to the elected one? for due and fitting 
welcome they were determined, at any cost and risk, to give. To 
forego the traditional ceremony would be, in the eyes of the Turcos, 
to stain their uniform. It is a saying of theirs, “‘ We acknowledge 
no chief until, glass in hand, we have proclaimed him.” The ex- 
Zephir—a bold spirit, if ever there was one—opened the discussion, 

“You all know,” he said, addressing the Turcos who were 
gathered under the new corporal’s tent, “that the commandant has 
just sent us a pair of stripes in the person of Ben-Salem. We must 
arrange how we are to offer him the diffa, You understand me, 
gentlemen of the turban. It is a good zig (aslang word in Algerian 
regiments for a hearty comrade, in every way of the right sort). 
= Fs comrade, and I am determined we shall have a mighty 
eed.’ 

“Good ! good! we understand,” the Turcos answered in chorus. 

The ex-Zephir continued—“ I take every responsibility upon my- 
self. I shali only request that old Sidi-Achmet shal! accompany 
me. He speaks French as well as Arabic, and his powers will be 
necessary to me in the little turn we are going to make, Will you 
come, old moricaud” (tawny one), x 

Old Sidi-Achmet responded, with dignity, 

“ Give me the signal, and I follow you.” 

“En route, then,” cried the ex-Zephir, jumping to his legs, 

Half an hour later two men entered the tent of the chief of one 
of the tribes encamped in the neighbourhood of El-Aricha. Sidi- 
Achmet was a rare and unctuous epicure, He brightened at the 
prospect of a banquet; a Mussulmaa, he treated the Koran as a 
thing out of date, and was an adept in all the vices of barracks. 
It was said that, when he made acquaintance with the bottle, his 
libations were frightful, and he staggered to bed, with his turban 
cocked on the side of his head, singing verses of that interminable 
song “ The Soldier of Africa,” the lively time of which, according to 
men on the march, positively lifts the heels of the trooper. This 
worthy Sidi-Achmet and his Bohemian friend Durivet were soon 
luxuriously spread at full length upon the soft carpet in the Arab 
The ex-Zephir opened the conversation, after the 
exchange of the usual courtesies. Durivet was master of an Arab 
jargon, by which he contrived to make the native chief understand 
that fortune now opened an opportunity to him of making his name 
known as Ben-Kraley the Magnificent. 

“Tt is in your power,” said the ex-Zephir, in his most insinuating 
manner, to the chief, ‘to give the General a great surprise. He 
entertains this evening the superior officers of the expedition, and 
he has not the smallest bottle of champagne to offer them. Now, 
I know that you have rivers of it; and, if you were to let me be 
bearer of a few samples, the General and his guests would certainly 


| call you the most cultivated chief in the province. They would 


see, by the refinement of your taste, that you were not merely a 
tamed savage. Don't you think Iam right?” the ex-Zephir asked, 
examining closely Ben-Kraley’s expression. 

The chief appeared delighted at the opportunity of receiving the 
thanks ef the French General. 

“You are right,” he said to Durivet. 
one, and it shall not escape me.” 

The chief threw himself back, and, giving himself the airs of a 
sultan in his seraglio, called to his peop'e to fetch the champagne 
that was required. {nflamed with the idea of being called Ben- 
Kraley the Magnificent, he ordered some fowls to be killed, had 


“The occasion is a precious 


| luscious figs and dates carefully packed up, and crowned his pre- 


sents to the General with a gigant'c bottle of rhum. 

While these provisions were being arranged, the wily Sidi- 
Achmet supported his companions statement with apt confirmatory 
details, which gave it anirresistible appearance of truth, The same 


| hours the ex-Zephir and Sidi-Ac!)met returned with materials for 


amused themselves at his extravagant gesticulations, and then went — 


their way with a shrug of the shoulders, In onedirection a Zouave 
was seen making off witha sugar-loaf. In another, an old hand at 


i i ti illage cock to death. | 
Pe en Na ak cece et eae an original manner. Knapsacks represented chairs, and candles 


In little groups the men returned to their encampment, each man 
bringing something to the gamel/e, Their presence spread an alarm 
through the place. But what cared they? Their pot-au-feu was 
well supplied, and they were off on the morrow; so they sat 
smoking round about their kitchen fires, gossiping about the 
morrow that was to bring them to the head-qnarters of the battalion 
at Mascara Presently the corporal in command arrived, and sat 
in the midst of his men. He vowed that he was very hungry, and 
asked when the soup would be ready. Presently one of the elder 
soldiers ventured to remark that their corporal had got very stout 
of late. The corporal responded with a malicious grin, and pre- 
sently, being hard pressed, drew forth from under his coat a colossal 
“rabbit of the gutter”—-a tortoiseshell rabbit! It had purred and 
hissed its last. Its appearance was received with a peal of laughter, 
and possibly a few stomachs felt slight qualms when the animal, 
dexterously cut up, was added to the great pot-au-feu. The 
corporal took ession of the skin, observing that he should have 
it made into slippers for himself. The soup bubbled and sent forth 
pleasant fumes among the company, and they exchanged confidences 
about the crimes and misdemeanours that had won them the distinc- 
tion of serving in the Battalion of Africa. One had broken his 
musket (a frequent crime with the discontented soldier), and others 
were preparing to make a clean breast of their delinquencies, when 
a colonist rushed, white with anger, into the midst of the soldiers. 

“ Brigands! thieves! blackguards !” he cried, “you have stolen 
my cat—you have strangled it—perhaps cooked it. Assassins! 


the mighty feed the new corporal’s comrade had determined to 
hold. 
The Corporal Ben-Salem was indeed treated to a magnificent 


| feast. Twelve chickens, a lamb, and some wild duck were immo- 


lated in his honour, The table was spread in the corporal’s tent in 


were stuck upon bayonets, Vessels of any de*cription served for 
wine glasses The banquet was served in a gigantic yamelle, and 
the delighted soldiers sat round it, dipping voraciously into it for 
choice morsels and using hard biscuits for plates. Durivet was 
president of the festival, with Corporal Ben-Salem on his right and 
Sidi- Achmet on his left. The general circle of guests consisted of 
men from the various regiments of the expeditionary column. 
There were amongst them men who had fallen from good and even 
high positions, men of education, and men of science, mostly men 


| whose lives had been wrecked, and who had taken refuge in the 


boisterous life of which this rejoicing was a good example. 
Durivet was burning with impatience to make known the surprise 
he had in store for his friends. When justice had been done to the 
contents of the gamelle, Durivet stole ou’ of the tent, and, returning 
in a few moments, begged to introduce some young persons of high 


| distinction he bad under his arm. 


vultures ! you shall give it back to me, or you will notsoon hear the | 


last of this!” . 

The placid and imperturbable Zephirs did not move from their 
seats on the grass. Still smoking their pipes, they surveyed the 
irascible colonist, and smiled significantly at each other. 

“You don’t answer—you laugh. Scoundrels! you have put the 
poor creature in the stew. The dear animal is there—I know it.” 

And then the late proprietor of the cat pointed to the steaming 
soup-kettles. : 

“Corporal!” he said, turning to that humble officer, “I appzal 
to your authority. Order my cat to be given up to me.” 

he corporal answered by raising himself and discovering at his 
feet the skin of the devoted quadruped. The colonist seized the 
akin, and, beating right and left with it at the soldiers, swore his 
hardest at them. j 

“Vagabonds ! brigands!” he shouted, “you shall hear of this 
at Mascara.” é 

The violence of the intruder at length exhausted the patience of 
the Zephirs, They rose, relieved him of the skin which he held in 


The young persons were the poor Arab chief's six bottles of 
champagne. : 

“Champagne! Heaven! Champagne!” cried Durivet’s comrades, 

“Yes, my lambs,” the radiant ex-Zephir answered. ‘“ Champagne, 
and good nae too, | can tell you. This is a pretty picture, | 
think ; eh, my little Zigs?” 

A Zouave insisted that Durivet was playing a hoax. Ben-Salem 
rubbed his eyes and thought he was in a dream, Sidi-Achmet 
nodded his head with mysterious satisfaction. The corks flew from 


the bottles, and Zouaves, Turcos, and Zephirs all rushed at the | 


devoted Durivet to get their share of the nectar, The ex-Zephir 
did not lose his presence of mind for asecond. Judging from the 
voracity of the guests that there might be very little left when all 


| were served, he drew back, filled himself a copious bumper, drank it 


to the last drop, and then blandly proceeded with the distribution, 


_ with the help of Sidi-Achmet. The cheering, the shouts, and the 


laughter were so protracted and violent that the Adjutant of the 
Turcos came to inquire the meaning of the uproar, He 
contented himself, however, with warning the convives to be 
more moderate in their transports. The champagne having 
been consumed, the men were ready for any games or jokes. 
Corporal Ben-Salem, in whose honour the champagne had been 
consumed, was bound to make his contribution towards the amuse- 
ment of the evening. Durivet insisted that their guest should 
execute a furious bamboubla, a wild dance, in which the active 
humour is not fe'tered by any laws of decency. Durivet himself 
beat time on the back of a gamelle, The new corporal, inspired by 
the cheers and laughs of his spectators, threw himself into the most 


|d 


angerous state of excitement, The fever became general. Turbans 
were torn off, kepis were lying about in all directions with coats and 
jackets. A climax came when the gigantic bottle of rhum was 
brought forward. The wild Turcos obstinately insisted that they 
would carry Durivet, the prince of Bohemians, and Ben-Salem, the 
regenerator of the bawhoubla, in triumph. But, happily for all 
parties, the shrill voices of the bugles sounded the extinction of the 
camp fires, and the inflexible Adjutant warned the turbulent troopers 
that the time had come to separate, 

And Ben-Salem, after the courteous custom of his race, conducted 
home the guests who had banquetted in his honour. 


—— 


SAMUEL HAHNEMANN. 

THERE was once a physician at Leipsic who was so original that he 
refused to take fees from his patients. He had a great reputation, 
and was a man of vast learning ; but in spite of that, or perhaps on 
account of that, he suddenly became convinced that the medical 
system in vogue was absolutely without value—that it cured no 
diseases, and that at most it only sufficed, in some instances, to 
alleviate pain. He was determined to prescribe no more until he 
could prescribe with certainty, and in the meanwhile resolved to give 
no medical advice whatever, 

Hahnemann had a wife who in one respect was like the wife of 
Bernard Palissy, the potter. She objected strongly to her husband 
sacrificing everything to a problematic future. Palissy used to break 
down the doors of his house and burn them in his furnace when in 
want of firewood for his experiments, Hahnemann, with hundreds 
of patients anxious to see him and to fee him, refused to prescribe, 
and persisted in his refusal, in spite of the distress which was 
thereby occasioned to himself and his family. Fancy the position of 
a fashionable doctor's wife, when the fashionable doctor rejects his 
guineas and allows his family to sink gradually into poverty ! 

Hahnemann, however, had decided that he had no right to risk 
the lives of others in order that he and his might live. But he was 
not going to abandon the fight. All he wanted was time to enable 
him to study until reason, or perhaps even accident, should point 
the way to the true method, 

In order to maintain himself and his family during the long 
struggle that was before him, Hahnemann translated the chief 
medical works of France and England into German, For these 
labours he received but a scanty remuneration, and during a 
number of years he was in the habit of sleeping only one night in 
two, so that he might have time to work for his daily bread and 
— to continue those inquiries which were the great object of his 

ife. 

At this period Hahnemann’s children fell sick, of an apparently 
incurable illness; and, whether the affection of the father for his 
children quickeued the intellect of the man of science or whether 
the sequence was the work of chance, certain it is that the malady 
of the doctor's little bey and girl was quickly followed by the dis- 
covery of the homeopathic principle, and that, by the application of 
that principle he succeeded in curing them, 

One day, when Hahnemann was translating Cullen's “ Materia 
Medica,” he was struck by the different and contradictory hypo- 
theses as to the action of quinine on the humansystem. He resolved 
to try the effect himself. He swallowed a large dose of the febri- 
fuge, and some hours afterwards found himself in a fever. A few 
days afterwards he repeated the dose, and the fever became inter- 
mitient. Taen, by combining other doses, he succeeded in driving 
the fever away and bringing it back at certain intervals. 

Hahnemann next gave quinine to his friends—for he had still 
some friends left —and found that it produced fever in all of them, 

Similar experiments with other medicines gave similar resulta, 
Every specific produced the very illness it also cured, and thus 
Hahnemann arrived at his great principle that “ Like cures like” 
(Similia similibus curantur). 

Hahnemann found the reward he might have expected. He was 
persecuted by the ordinary doctors, the allopathists, and insulted 
by their stanchest adherents, the mob. During fifteen years he 
scarcely entered the streets of Kiethen, where he resided, but 
remained from year to year shut up in his house. 

At last, in 1835 (he was then seventy-eight years of age !), the 
ability of his writings and the noise of bis wonderful cures combined 
to spread his name throughout the whole of Europe. Patients hur- 
ried to Kéethen from all parts of the globe, and in such numbers that 
at last, in pure self-defence, Hahnemann was obliged to fly, seeretl 
and by night, from his native land. Accompanied by his pes | 
wife, a French woman, he went to Paris, where he remained until 
his death, and where his system has at length been adopted in two 
of the public hospitals. 

In London it is still common to hear homceopathy spoken of with 
contempt, and as if itsoriginator had not been a man of science but 
a lunatic. We have no intention of introducing a medical discussion 
into these pages, but it is worth mentioning that at the Hospice 
Beaujon, in the same year, out of 1000 patients treated homco- 
pathically only eighty-five died; while out of the same number 
treated according to the ordinary system, there died as many as 113, 
Some per-ons argue that the globules administered by the home3- 
pathists are so infinitesimal that the medicine can have no effect 
whatever, and that the secret of the system consists really in giving 
no medicine at all. Even then 1f homoopathy kills, or fails ta 
cure, fewer persons than are lost under the present system af 
allopathy, or treatment by dissimilars, it surely ought to be 
honoured, It is a bad thing to take medicine at all; but a terrible 
thing to take it when it would have Leen better, scientiflealiy 
speaking, to have left it untouched. 


ONE OF Many Scucu,.—“ As I rode away from this hill, over which the 
charnel-house smell of death was already breathing, | saw a huge Kentuckian 
weeping bitterly over a dead rebel, ‘Sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘ look at your dead 
comrades lying all around,’ ‘ True,’ he said, as he wiped his eyes and painted 
to a dead Union officer, ‘ there is my brother, shot by this man; [ shat him 
in return. He is my cousin and boyhood companion. I weep for my brother 
and bosom friend.’ This is but one of the many affecting scenes I have 
witnessed on the battle-field.”— Correspondent, New York Herald, 

A Pair oF CooL CustoMERS.—One Mr, Wilson, a shoemaker, at Ma 
hurangi, New Zealand (the north island), states that “an Nav, 4 two 
natives came into his shop and asked to see some boots. One of them fitted 
himself with a pair and said he would take them, He added that he did not 
intend to pay for them, and (says the shoemaker), as one hai a double- 
barrelled gun and the other a tomahawk, and I and the boys were unarmed 
I could only threaten him with the law. He laughed and said he did not 
care for that. I believe they are two of the prisoners of war that lately 
escaped,” 

THE MOST MARVELLOUS STORY IN THE WORLD.—Some gentlemen were 
dining together and relating their travelling adventures, Gne of them dealt 
so much in the marvellous that it induced another ta give him q lesson, ‘I 
was once,” said he, ‘engaged in a skirmishing party in America. [ ad. 
vanced too far, was separated from my friends, and saw three Indians iq 
pursuit of me. The horrors of the tomahawk in the hands of angry savages 
took possession of my mind. | con-idered for a moment what was te be done, 
Most of us iove life, and mine was both precious and useful to my family, J 
was swift of foot, and fear added to my speed. After looking back—for the 
country was an apen one~I at length perceived that one of my enemies had 
outrun the other; and the well-known saying, ‘ Divide ang conquer, 
oceurring to me, | slackened my speed and allowed him to coms un, 
We engaged in mutual fury. I hope none here (bowing ta his 
auditors) will doubt the result. In a few minutes he lay a 
corpse at my feet. In this short space of time the two Indians had 
advanced upon me, so I took again to my heels—not from cowardice, I can 
in truth declare, but with the hope of reaching a neighbouring wood, where 
Iknew dwelt a tribe friendly to the Rogiish, This hope, however, 1 was 
forced to give up, for on looking back I saw one of my pursuers far be’ore 
the other, I waited for him, recovering my almost exhausted breath, and 
soon this Indian shared tho fate of the first. I had now only one enemy tq 
deal with, but I felt fatigued, and, being near the wood, I was mara desitaug 
to save my own life than destroy another of my fellow-creatuyes. } plainly 
perceived smoke curling up among the trees; I redoubled my speed } P| 
prayed to Heaven ; I felc assured my prayers would be granted ; but ay thia 
moment the yell of the Indian's voice sounded in my ears—I even thought I 
felt his warm breath. Tiere was no chaice ; I turned round”’-—— ere 
the gentleman who had related the wonderful stories at first grew impatient 
past all endurance, and called out, “ Well, Sir, and you killed lim also?" 
"No, Sir; he killed me!"—American Paper. : 
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THE PROPOSED ALBERT BRIDGE AT CHELSEA. 


In the beginning of last year an Act of Parliament was obtained for 
constructing a new bridge from Chelsea to Battersea, to be called the 
“ Albert Bridge,” and of the design for which we this week publish an 
Engraving. We extract from the Mechanics’ Magazine the following details 
of the intended structure :— 

“ The Albert Bridge is proposed to be constructed over the River Thames, 
between the present Chelsea Suspension Bridge and the old Battersea 
Bridge, from Oakley-street, Chelsea, to Albert-road, on the west side of 
Battersea Park, Its projection formed part of the many valuable schemes 
of improvement which engaged the attention and received the sanction of 
the late Prince Consort. The Prince Albert-road is certainly the finest 
approach to Hyde Park, and its completion will be effected by a continua- 
tion through Onslow-square and Oakley-street to the Albert Bridge, and 
thence across the river to Albert-road, Battersea Park. It has been sug- 
gested that the site of the bridge could be made the terminus of the Thames 
Embankment. We have no doubt it could, for a time, and that an 
embankment thus far up the river would be a splendid public improvement. 

“ The bridge is designed on the principle known asthe ‘rigid suspension- 
bridge.’ In this system the main girders, 
carrying the roadway, are suspended by 
straight inclined chains, or bara, which pass 
over the towers, and in straight lines, to the 
anchorage in the abutments, There is no 
curve in the main chains, or bars, as in 
ordinary suspension-bridge chains; therefore. 
there can be no motion or vertical wave in 
the roadway from any passing load, except 
that due from direct tension and consequent 
extensibility of the iron by the strain caused 
by that load. In an ordinary suspension- 
bridge a fall of the roadway occurs under 
the ed from the disturbance of equilibriuu 
in the curved chains as the load moves along 
the bridge, which cannot be the case in this 
arrangement. In fact, this principle will give 
as rigid a bridge as a girder-bridge where the 
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THE PROPOSED ALBERT BRIDGE AT CHELSEA, 


cannot keep themselves straight, but must be so kept either by struts 
from the roadway or be suspended from above, Mr. R. M. Ordish, of 
the firm of Ordish and Le Feuvre, engineers to the bridge, proposes to keep 
the suspension chains straight by hanging them at about every 20 ft. from 
a curved chain above, knowing well that a curved chain never changes its 
form after it is permanently loaded—that is, it can have no wave or motion 
unless a moving load is taken alongit. The straight chains are a permanent 
and unchangeable load, and, being so, cannot change the form of the curved 
chain when once they are suspended in their proper position. This method 
of keeping the suspension chains straight was adopted in preference to 
using struts, as being lighter, cheaper, and giving a far more graceful 
appearance to the bridge. 

“The Albert Bridge is to have three spans or openings, with two pie isin the 
river. The centre opening is 453 ft. 6in., and each of the two side openings 
152ft.3in, Each pier is 16 ft. wide, and the distance between the faces of 
the abutments 790 ft. In order to insure a good and perfect anchorage for 
the straight and curved chains, it will be necessary to make each abutment 
about 115 ft. long. This makes the whole length of works for the bridge 
1020ft. The roadway for vehicles is to be 26 ft. 6in. wide, and the two 
footpaths each 6 ft. 9in,, making the whole clear width of bridge 40 ft. 

The chains, both straight and curved, will 
be very similar to ordinary suspension-bridge 
chains, consisting of a number of links with 
pins at about every 20 ft., and will be made of 
the best scrap iron, although the greatest 
strain that will ever come upon them will be 
only five tons per square inch of section. We 
understand that every link will be tested 
before it is put in place by a strain of twelve 
tons el square inch of section, and that, 
should any bar or link show any permanent 
set with that strain, it will not be used in this 
bridge. In fact, this part of tle work will be 
tested to nearly two-and-a-half times the 
— strain that will ever come upon it 

m the calculated load when in place. 
The chains will be connected to wrougkt-iron 


saddles on the tops of the towers, and these 


bottom flanges of the main girders are as long 
as the tension-chains for carrying the road- 
way and moving loads ; therefore the deflection 
from loads or increase of temperature can be 
no more than in a trussed bridge. 

“The main straight chains, being of great 
length and of small width and thickness, 


SECTION OF THE INSIDE OF THE EBRIDGE. 


saddles will be very similar to the saddles of 
ordinary suspension-bridges; they will ride 
upon rollers on the roller-plates, and will 
thus allow any strain from any part of the 
bridge to pass to the anchorage without 
giving any, except vertical, strain to the 
cast-iron towers, 


In order to insure the rollers | 


working with as much freedom as possible, they will always be in a tank 
of oil; the bed-plate on which they roll will have vertical sides of wrought- 
iron plates, thus forming the oil-tanks. Each tower will have two sets 
of saddles—that is, one set for the straight chains, and another set some 
distance above for the curved chains, the curved chains being, of necessity, 


some distance above in order to suspend the straight chains, 


“The main, or longitudinal girders, which carry the cross-girders, are to 
be made in a rather peculiar manner. The part against which the cross- 
girders are riveted—that is, the lower part of the web, from level of road- 
way to bottom flange, is to be of solid jwrought-iron plate; and the upper 
part of the web, from level of footpath to top flange, will be lattice girder 
work, 

“The reason for making the webs of these main girders open at top and 
close at bottom was to give a very light appearance. The girders are 
sufficiently deep to receive and hide the ends of the cross-girders, and form 
the parapet of the bridge. The bridge is well braced horizontally, and can 
have no motion sideways. The cross-girders will be placed about 6 ft. 
apart, on the top flanges of which, for the roadway, will be bolted pieces 
of timber, to which 6-in. planking will be spiked. It is intended to spike 
wooden blocks 4in. thick to the 6-in. planking, after bedding them in a 
thin layer of asphalte and sawdust. The 
spaces between the blocks will be filled in 
with a composition of asphalte and sand. 
The coeware will simply be of 3-in. plank- 
ing, covered with a layer of asphalte and 
grit. The amount of wrought-iron that is 
required for the bridge is about 1160 tons, 
and cast-iron 1090 tons, 

‘The abutments will be of brickwork and 
concrete, on timber platforms and piles driven 
into the hard London clay. Cells will be 
formed in the brickwork to receive the con- 
crete, which is added principally for weight. 
Great care will be taken that sufficient space 
be allowed all round the chains in the abut- 
ments for inspection and painting to be done 
at any time. It is highly objectionable to 
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capped with stone blocks, at about level of roadway, to Meive the cast- 
iron towers. The towers for carrying the suspension chains are to be of 
ornamental cast-iron work. : 

“This bridge, when carried out in accordance with the designs, will be 
a very pleasing work of art, as well as being of novel construction. No 
bridge of this construction has yet been erected ; but there is no doubt its 
principle is perfectly correct, and will do all its engineers promise if 
constructed with a due regard to strength and durability. . 

“The company incorporated for the purpose of constructing the bridge 
commences with a capital of £90,000, taking powers to borrow further 
amounts if necessary. Arrangements have been entered into by 
the company for the purchase of Battersea Bridge for a rent-charge 
of £3000 per annum, with the option, at any time, of purchasing 
such rent-charge at twenty years’ purchase, the tolls of the Battersea 
Bridge being collected by and reverting to the Albert Bridge Company. 
The contract has been let to Messrs, Holbrook and Co., of Chelsea, who 
will commence the works in the spring of the present year.” 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT MARSEILLES. 
Ir is not only Paris which is being transformed into a magnificent city 
under the Second Empire; for, great as are 
the improvements in the capital, some of the 
other principal French cities are undergoing 
similar changes, and, notably, the most im- 
portant of them all, Marseilles. This great 
commercial entrepot and seaport, standing at 
the foot of its semicircular range of hills, 
and guarded by the fortress islands of Chiteau 
d’lf, Pomégue, and Ratonneau, has never, 
till now, been remarkable for architectural 
beauties, It is true that, while the old town, 
built on the declivity of a hill, was full of 
great tall houses and narrow crooked streets, 
the thoroughfares of the new town were wide 
and regular, and that many of the houses 
were handsome, but of public buildings there 
were few of any importance. The great 


have ironwork in any case so built in that it 
can never be inspected or painted, especially 
where it is subject to moisture. Each pier is 
to be constructed with two cast-iron cylinders, 
22 ft. diameter at the lowest part and 16 ft. 
diameter at the upper part, sunk into the 
hard London clay. These will then be filled 
in with concrete and good brickwork, and 


SECTION 


OF THE OUTSIDE OF THE BRIDGE. 


attractions now, however—some of them 
being improvements and others altogether 
new edifices—are the Hospital of Charity, 
the Hétel Dieu, the Palace of Longchamps 
(with its fine gardens, museum, and picture- 
gallery), the picturesque additions to the 
celebrated Zoological Gardens, and the ex- 
tension of some of the finest streets. 
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The most notable addition to the city, _however, is the new 
cathedral represented in our Illustration. This is, however, the only 
church in the whole city which deserves any particular mention on 

itectural grounds, f 

othe most caslenk of the sacred edifices of Marseilles was the 
Church La Major, better known as that of Sainte Marie. It has 
been coniectured that this building was originally a temple of 
Diana, and its archives go to prove that it afterwards bore the name 
of Saint Lazare. after the brother of Mary and Martha, who, it was 
said, went to preach the gospel at Marseilles in the year 44, and was 
the first bishop of the town. His bones are supposed to be still 
preserved in the reliquary of the cathedral. ieee 

The primitive name of the church was changed on the institution 

of the festival of the Assumption, and on that occasion took the 
title of Sainte Marie. It has been several times repaired and 
beautified, whi'e many important additions were made to the main 
building in such a manner that the ancient edifice was preserved 
with many indications ofits original character, It wasto utterly de- 
cayed, however, that some complete reconstruction became absolutely 
necessary, and in 1843 it was determined to commence operations for 
that purpose. In 1845 M. Léon Bandoyer, the well-kno wn architect 
who superintended the building of the Conservatoire at Paris, was 
commis-ioned to prepare plans and to determine the most suitable site 
for a new cathedral. The sum of a million francs was voted by the 
municipal council for defraying the expenses of the work, wh'ch 
was, however, postponed in consequence of the events of 1848, In 
1852, however, the Emperor (then President of the Republic) visited 
the city, and, seeing how great was the necessity for a cathedral, 
himeelf laid the foundation-stone of the new edifice on the 25th of 
September in the same year. At the same time it was decreed that 
ut the Cathedral of Marseilles shall be constructed on its present site 
and in proportion to the growth of the population and the import- 
ance of this great town.” For this purpose, a “c édit extra- 
ordinaire” of 2,500,000 francs was instituted, and any further 
ex was to be defrayed by the town. The entire cost of the 
edifice has been nearly 7.000,000 francs. 

The sacred edifice is raised on a platform which commands the 
Quay la Joliette, above which it rises to a height of about 30 ft. 
The basement of this esplanade is occupied by shops and commercial 
warehouses, and the vast elevation of the cathedral permits it to be 
seen from a great distance out at sea. The form of the building is 
that of a Latin cross, and it is surmounted by a magnificent central 
dome, while one of smaller proportions occupies each arm of the 
cross. The principal facade consists of a grand porch, under which 
opens the principal door, while the secondary doors are situated re- 
spectively at the foot of each tower. The width of the nave at the 
basement is above 50 ft., and it is divided into three aisles furnished 
with galleries. The height of the nave, to the keystone, is about 
82ft., and the total length of the building is 455 ft., measuring from 
the exterior. The length of the transept is 163 ft., and the total 
height of the dome, from the basement to the summit of the cross, 
is nearly 200ft, The divisions of the interior include, beside 
the choir, two great chapels parallel to the choir itself, one 
of which is devoted to the use of the Cuapter. There 
are, in all, twelve chapels—one of which is intended for the ceremony 
of baptism, and one for the celebration of funeral rites. The chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin is placed directly over the crypt. The style 
of architecture is somewhat of the Byzantine order, and serves, in 
some degree, to recall the appearance of the Church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople and that of St. Mark at Venice; and it may be 
considered appropriate that the city of Marseilles should display 
some notable example of Oriental art. : ‘ 

The exterior of the church displays a variety of colours in bands, | 
like those which ornament the mosques of Cairo; and there is zome- 
thing quite in keeping between this variety of tintsand the glowing 
sky of Marseilles. ae. : 

‘he materials of which the’interior is composed wil] also well 

consort with the paintings with which the roof will be decorated, 

and the Emperor has already expressed his entire satistaction with | 
the work in all its details. 


OPERAS AND PANTOMIMES. 
Tue new operetta, entitled ‘ Constance,” is said to be highly suc- | 


| Morton, within 444 miles from the Pole. There was more probability | 


cessful. Not having heard it, we abstain, according to our well- 
known custom in such cases, from passing an opinion upon it. For 
the present, we will simply mention that the music is by Mr. Clay; | 
the Vibretto by Mr. Thomas Robrrtson, the author of “ David 
Garrick,” &c.; and that the scene of the operetta is laid in Poland, 
We do not know whether Mr. Clay has introduced any specially 
Polish features into his score ; but every “partition ” sugg:sts Poland, 
as a matter of course. 

Inthe meanwhile, both the English Opera-houses are crowded 
every night by the admirers of pantomine. It is often said, and 
with acertain amount of truth, that opera is gradually superseding 
every other form of the drama, Tragedies and comedies are still | 
represented occasionally. But we never hear of a new tragedy of | 
the traditional five-act pattern, and in England all the authors who 
might, under other circumstances, be producing comedies of some 
kind or other, are eng» in novel-writing. On the other hand, | 
every musical composer in the present day who can write anything | 
worth hearing (there are exceptions, but very few) writes for the 
stage. Operas, too, are represented far more perfectly (we are | 

aking now of our Italian theatres) than any spoken dramas, 
Aitoget er, the opera has never exercised a greater prestige than in 
the preeent day, in spiteof which the attractiveness of English opera 
is not to be compared with that of pantomime. 

How is it that opera flourishes so much more in one European 
country than in another? What form of Government, or rather 
what state of society, would seem to be most favourable to its 
development? In Englnd opera perished with Charles I, and 
was not revived until the Restoration. In France, where the Revo- 
lution had not a religious, but an anti-religious character, the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI. was celebrated by an operatic performance, 
and the playbills for the occasion were headed ‘Death to the 

t 1” 

Republics have sometimes encouraged and benefited opera, no 

doubt; but not republics of the democratic pattern. Even in the 


| at Murchison Sound, latitude 77.80 deg., were a nation of Arctic 


| to the mode, the expedition ought to be under the Admiralty, and 


| Atlantic regions at present unknown between Cape Parry and the 


monarchical republics of Poland and Hungary, where, however, a 
mass of freeholders, constituting a sort of nobiliary democracy, 
really governed the land, the opera never took root. The gentlemen 
of the country had their political and military duties to attend to, 
and they, moreover, gathered round no common centre. Each great 

i king in his own domain, and had his own court, 


ee was rai f 
and probably his own troop of musicians, but not his own opera 


company. ss : 
If the Hungarian noble went to Vienna, where his Sovereign held 
Court as Emperor of Germany, and made up his own budget, he 
found an opera maintained in truly Imperial style. So the Pole, 
under Augustus If. and Augustus IIL, if he visited the German 
capital of his Saxon King, could attend an opera which was cele- 
brated for possessing the first orchestra in the world. For there was 
a brilliant Court at Dresden, and the Dresden orchestra was paid 
out of the revenue of the Prince, who enjoyed the right of taxing 
his German subjects at his own free will, After all, then, opera 
may be said in many countries to have had a popular origin ; for it 
is out of the money taken from the people in the shape of taxes 
that the expense of establishing it has been defrayed. Probably 
there is nothing essentially antagonistic between Republicanism 
and the opera; but, in Europe, we generally associate Republicanism 
with furious and unavailing attempts to establish a Republic; and 
music, like other arts, cannot be cultivated with advantage in times 
of tumult and turmoil. Moreover, the vtility of opera is no: ap- 
arent at first sight to the vulgar eye; and modern democratic 
Republicans are, generally speaking, either careless about music or 
simply detest it. : 
Undoubtedly we have many political and commercial advantages 
that other nations do not possess: but our operatic position in 
Europe 


ever to be raised, We are thinking now not of our Italian opera, 


but of the various attempts that have been made to establish one 
permanent English opera among us, The fact is, the Anglo-Saxon 
race does not seem to care very much for music. It cares a good 
deal fer polities, commerce, and horseracing ; and a gocd deal for 
bread-and-cheese and beer; but the rich do not go to the opera 
quite so much as in other countries, and the poor are not so fond 
of singing and dancing as in other countries. The English peasant 
“amuses himself sadly.” He eats and drinks, but never, on 
his holiday, dances or sings—unless it be a drinking-eong sung 
when he is drank. He is tanght, to be eure, that it is wicked to 
sing (or even to whistle) on a Sunday ; but, allowing for the effect 
of the clerical veto, it remains a fact that he is less gay than 
either the Irish peasant, who is not nearly so well off in a material 
point of view, or the Russian peasant, who, except in the matter 
of gaiety, would seem to be inferior to him in every re-pect, 

There are musical and unmusical races, no doubt ; and the Anglo- 
Saxon race, whose power has been manifested and universally ac- 
knowledged in poetry, in oratory, and in every branch of literature 
and ecien“e, has never yet been recognised by other races a8 possess- 
ing any great aptitude for music. The only composers of English 
operas who are known and appreciated on the Continent are Messrs. 
Balfe and Wallace, both Irishmen, of Celtic race. ) 

If race has nothing to do with the question, certainly climate and 
geographical position have not. Thus, Germany is a great musical 
country, and also Italy ; while France, which lies between the two, 
has never until.quite lately, and after much study and State 
patronage, had the slightest claim to be so considered. _ 

But how, it may be asked, on the other hand, does it come to 
pass that, while the Germans are a great musical nation, having 
produced the very greatest composers, and celebrated even now for 
the immense amount of musical knowledge spread among them ; 
that, at the same time, their cousins, many times removed (but still 
their cousins) in England have no musical reputation at all, and, 
comparatively speaking, no musical talent. Probably the want of 
a good national system of musical instruction is at the bottom of 
our musical, and especially operatic, poverty. However this may be, 
an operetta by Mr. Clay has just been brought out, an operetta by 
Mr. Frank Mori is promised ; and it is really not the fault of the 
managers if the audiences prefer short operas and long pantomimes 
to short pantomimes (or no pantomimes at all) and operas of the 
usual dimensions, 


PROPOSED NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Atthe meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday 
evening Captain Sherard Osborn read a paper advocating a new 
Polar exploring expedition, Arctic discovery, Captain Osborn said, 
must always excite a deep interest among those who were not “ rest- 
and-be-thankful” men in science, notwithstanding the fate of Sir 
John Franklin, During thirty-six years of Arctic exploration and 
out of forty-two expeditions, Eogland had lost only 12% men; and, 
by ship, boat, and sledge, no fewer than 20,000 miles had been 
traversed in the search for Franklin. It hai been discovered that 
those regions were inhabited to the utmost limit ever yet reached, 
and much of the dark and superstitious fears which surrounded ex- 
ploration in those quarters was disappearing. Our sailors were now 
rather anxious than otherwise to take part in these Arctic dis- 
coveries, which were really lees dangerous than almost any other. 
Greenland, not Spitzbergen, was the point of departure for further 
explorations which he would recommend. In 1853, Dr. Kane 
entered Smith's Sound in the Advance ; and M‘Clintock, Beecher, 
and others, with not less than 400 British subjects, were at 
that time within the Arctic regions. But Kane's expedition, although 
full of enthusiasm, was deficient in supplies and equipment, and 
therefore the sufferings which he endured ought not to deter from 
further discovery in those regions, In 1854, the glacier at the 
extreme northern point of Greenland reached was named Cape 
Constitution by Mr. Morton, the only man who reached it. It was 
said that this was the real northernmost point of Greenland, but he 
(Captain Osborn) entirely dissented from that view. He held that 
the land of Greenland extended much further north, but he would 
accept the calculation which placed Grinnell Land, descried by Mr. 


of land or ice reaching to 87 deg. than that there was an open sea 
between Grinnell Land and the Pole. On the coast of Greenland, 


highlanders—a hardy race, purely carnivorous, and depending 
entirely for their food upon the fact of there being there all the 
year round open water and broken ice. These Arctic highlanders 
were mild, humane, and even affectionate; and that was another 
reason for making this the starting-point of future exploration. As | 


directed by naval discipline ; private enterprise and direction would 
necessarily fail. Besides, Arctic discovery would be a wholesome 
variety for our Navy, which did not always delight in battle and 
death. Why should they not, then, ask the Admiralty for two 
small vessels? If they asked they vonld geithem. Well, they 
would reach Baffin’s Bay in autumn, i866, and, dividing the work, 
would prepare, say in 1867, for sledge operation in the great 


Pole. By 1869 the object of the expedition would be attained. 
Experience had shown that these sledging operations could be easily 
carried up to the Pole, and beyond it; and this was Captain 
M‘Clintock’s opinion, and Captain M‘Clintock was, of all men living, 
the best calculated to head such an expedition. As to the advan- 
tages of this exploration, they had within the unknown space 
round the Pole 1,380,000 square miles, and whether this was sea or 
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OBITUARY. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY.—Frances Anne, Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry expired at her residence, Seaham Hall, near 
Sunderland, on Friday night week. For the last few months she had been 
suffering from a complication of liver and heart disease. The late Mar. 
chioness, as the heiress of the late Sir Harry Vane Tempest. was the possessor 
of extensive collieries in the county of Durham, and for nearly half a century 
her name and that of her deceased husband, the Marquis, have been asso- 
ciated with great improvements in the condition of the pit population. Her 
eldest son, Lord Seaham, who for some years represented North Durham in 
Parliament, became Earl Vaue in 1854, on the death : f the Marquis (created 
an Earl in 1823, with remainder to the male issue of his second marriage) ; 
and his son by his first marriage, Lord Castlereagh, succeeded to the mar- 
quisate on the same event. Her second ton, Lord Adolphus, M.P. for North 
Durham, died in 1864 ; and the deceased had also a third son, Ernest, and 
three daughters. Her eldest daughter and namesake, Frances Anne, married 
Lord Blandford, in 1843, and is now Dachess of Marlborough. Lady 
Alexandrina, her second daughter, married the Earl of Portarlington ; and 
the third, Lady Adetaide, became tlie wife of the Rev. Frederick Law, M.A., 


land, or ice, no one knew. Up to the extreme point reached inhabi- 
tants were found, and animals which formed their food. The first 
fruit of the ¢xpedition would be to ascertain the human and other 
life in the basin of the Pole, and no doubt man would there 
be found as he was in the glacier period. The botany of the 
sea and of the land, and of the climate of this unknown region, 
must also be objects of high interest to acquire a know- 
ledge of, especially if, as was probable, the temperature was 
much lower than might have been anticipated. To solve the 
mystery of the climate of the Polar basin would be itself an ample 
reward for the expedition he recommended. He put the question 
before them, not on grounds of profit and loss; not as to acquisitions 
of whale blubber and bone, or peltry ; but purely upon scientific 
grounds. If that society should hesitate, let them turn to the Royal 
Society, and take note of what Colonel Sabine said on the sub- 
ject. In the expedition he urged every preparation might be 
made for a measurement of an arc of four degrees of the meridian 
at Smith’s Sound, which would go far to supply the desideratum 
pointed out by Colonel Sabine. <A survey of this Arctic sea would, 
besides, solve an interesting problem with respect to the effect of 
the Gulf Stream in those extreme northern regions, and would pro- 
bably result in showing that sea to teem with animal life. In con- 
clusion, he joined with Colonel Sabine in opinion that the disc »very 
of the North Pole remained the greatest problem in geographical 
exploration; and in hoping thet when achieved it would be 
achieved by an Englishman. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Edward Belcher, Colonel Sabine, Lord 
Dufferin, and other gentlemen expressed approval of the proposal 
sketched by Cuptain Osborn. . 


AMMONIA AS A FIRE EXTINGUISHER.—An apothecary at Nantes has 
just discovered by the merest accident that ammonia will put out fires. He 
happened to have about seventy litres of benzine in his cellar, and his boy, in 
going down carelessly with a light, had set fire toit. Assistance was speedily 
at hand, and pail after pail of water was being poured into the cellar with- 
out producing any effec, when the apothecary himself took up a pail which 
was standing neglected in a corner and emptied the conter.ts into the cellar. 
To his astonishment the flames were quenched@s if by magic, and upon 
examination he found that the pail, which belonged to his laboratory, had 
contained a quantity of liquid ammonia. The resulc is easy to explain on 
scientific principles; for ammonia, which consists of eighty-two parts of 
nitrogen and eighteen of hyd m, is easily Gccomposed by heat, and the 
nitroven thus set free in the midst of a conflagration must infailibly put out 


is very low indeed, and i: is difficult to understand how it is | the fumes. A large supply of liquid ammonia properly administered would 


be the promptect tire extinguisher ever imagined. 


of Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge. All her children survive her, save the 
member for North Durham. 


Tue AUTHOR or “PiccloLa.”—M. Saintine died a few days ago, in 
Paris, aged sixty-six, honorary president of the Soci‘te des Gens de Lettree. 
"The deceased was exceedingly successful as a writer, and his charming tale 
of “ Picciola’—the story of the poor prisoner and the flower which grew up 
between the stones of his prison-yard—obtained him the Monthyon prize in 
1837. He also wrote a number of theatrical pieces, in conjunction with MM. 
Scribe, Varin, Duvert, Ancelot, &c. ; and his name is enduringly connected 
with several most popular pieces, especially the ‘Ours et le Pasha” and 
‘Riche d'Amour.” 


COLONEL CHARRAS.—This once-celebrated personage expired at Basle on 
Monday morning, of a chronic rheumatic affection of the bowels, which com- 
pletely baffied medical skill to remove. Formerly a distinguished officer in 
Algeria, and much liked by his comrades in the French army, Colonel 
Charras mainly owed his want of promotion to the rank of a General during 
the reign of Louis Philippe to his openly-expressed Republican opinious. 
During the Republic inaugurated by the Revolution of 1848 these tendencies 
of course had a different value, and he soon took up an important position 
in the State. As secretary to the Minister of War he became the soul of the 
French military administration under thc Republic, and shone in the 
National Assembly as one of the most decided leaders of the Left, until the 
coup-d’ état of the 2nd of December drove him from the country. For some 
years he resided in Zurich, and, shortly after his marriage with a Swiss lady, 
removed to Basle, where he lived in quiet retirement, maintaining an un- 
interrupted correspondence with his many friendsabroad. Upon the Emperor 
Napoleon issuing an amnesty to all who chose to return to France, Colonel 
Charras declared that he possessed sufficient patience to await better times 
in voluntary exile. He occupicd his leisure in writing upon military subjects. 
His critical examination of “The Campaign of 1815" has been greatly 
extolled. The work was prohibited in France, owirg to the freedom 
with which the author spoke of Bonaparte, but was nevertl cless known 
to a large circle of readers, and went through several editions and trans- 
lations. A comprehensive treatise upon the German War of Liberation, 
under the title of The Campaign of 1813,” will appear ax a posthumous 
work. 


J, B. NEILSON, EsqQ., C.E., F.R.S.—Mr. Neilson, of Queenshill, whose 
death occurred last week, was a distinguished man, having played an im- 
portant part in the industrial history of Great Britain, as well as of other 
nations, during the last half century. He was the inventor of the hot-blast, 
a discovery of great merit, which has revolutionised the iron trade, and 
added largely to the sources of wealth and happiness throughout the world. 
The west of Scotland has specially benefited from the stimulus which this 
wonder-working invention has given to the development of their mineral 
treasures during the last thirty-five years, Lanarkshire bas become by that 
means not only one of the largest iron-producing districts in Great Britain, 
but has vindicated for itself a full share of many of those kindred branches 
of manufacture out of the raw material of iron which go to enrich an indus- 
trions people, In 182!, wlien the hot-blast was invented, the produce of the 
smelting-furnaces of Scotland was not more than 29,000 tons per annum. In 
1864 the produce was 1,160,000, In 1829 the average selling price of a ton of 
pig-iron was above €7, while in 1864 it was £2 lis, 3d. A large, if not the 
largest, portion of this increased production and woney saving is to be traced 
more or less direclly to the general adoption om the hot-blast process. By 
scientific, as well as by practical, men, the hot-blast has been characterised as 
a “* wonderful discovery ;"" and by one of the leading Scottish ironmasters 
it has been said to have been “the muking of tke iron trade of 
Scotland.” In fact, without it the extraordinary seams of blackband 
ironstone, which Mr. Mushet had brought to light in Lanarkshire about 
the beginning of the century, could not otherwise have been rendered fully 
available in the production of the superior quality of metal for all foundry 
uses for which the ironworks in that county are now celebrated, Mr. Neilson 
was a native of Shettleston, near Glasgow. He was born in 1792, and w»s 
brought up as a working mechanic. His education had not been neglected, 
and he possessed considerable advantoges in the fostering care of the late 
Mr. John Neilson, his eléer brother, and in finding employment under 
various ironmasters of skill, such as Dr, Roebuck and Mr, Willian Dixon, 
Some accidental circumstances led him in the course of his studies and ex- 
periments to direct his attention to the process of smelting iron, and, after 
many trials and not a few failures, he ultimately satisfied himself that a 
vastly increased and improved action of the artificial blast employed in fur- 
naces could be attained by heating the air in its passage from the blowing 
cylinder into the furnace. This was the hot-blast. Mr. Neilson has also 
been engaged in extensive and lucrative mining and manufacturing works 
in and near Glasgow. In 1851 he bought a beautiful small estate in Kirkend- 
brightshire, where he since resided, 


THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE. 


Ir appears from Captain Shaw's report, just published, that the number of 
fires in London in the year 164 exceeded those of the previous year by 
cighty-three, and, compared with the average of such casualties for the last 
thirty-one years, the increase is 646, ‘The inference drawn by Captain Shaw 
is that our fires increase in an undue ratio to the increase in the number of 
houses and population. Thus, in a period of twenty-five years, the population 
of London has inereased at the rate of fifty-five per cent and houses at forty- 
seven per cent, But the annual number of fires in the same period has more 
than doubled. The number of London fires used to be doubled in every 
pesiod of eightcen years. Since 1810 it has required twenty-two years to 
produce the same increase, “ and at that point they seem for the present to 
Lave taken their stand.” 

The services of the Fire Brigade were required, during the past year, at 
1715 fires. Of these 101 were falxe alarms, 127 were “ chimney alarms,” and 
1487 were “fires” within the official definition of the accident. But these 
are again subdivided. The cases of total destruction or serious damage were 
402; the term “slightly damaged" applies to the larger number of 1085. 
But these returns by no means represent the whole of the danger London 
passed through in 1864. There is a “ usual average” of fires, “ of which no 
exact record is kept.” There were no lessthan 40000f them. To these must 
be added more than 6000 chimneys on fire. Taking the year through, the 
services of the establishment are called for once every five hours. 

The steam-engine bas proved its superiority over the hand-worked machine. 
Captain Shaw states that it is no longer advisable to maintain horses to draw 
the old engines, which might as well be drawn, as they must be worked, by 
hand. The horse-power should be applied to the transport of light steam- 
machines, and the hand-engine employed as auxiliary to its modern rival, 
The meansof communication by telegraph with all the docks have been com- 
pleted, and the special lines will soon be extended to the great railways, 
wharves, and warehouses, in which vast quantities of property are deposited. 
By the aid of the telegraph the firemen at each station can now be informed 
of the locality of a fire with much greater certainty than formerly. By 
means of fixed compasses at each observatory “ cross bearings are taken from 
distant points,” and the result sent to the central station in Watling-street, 
The exact locality is then ascertained by observing on a map the epot at 
which the lines converge. The process is “simply the reverse of that by 
which a ship’s position is ascertained at sea,” and can be easily accomplished 


in the three minutes occupied in turning out an engine. Captain Shaw also 
proposes to employ portable telegraphs to communicate between the locality 
of a tire and the nearest station, and between the man at the branch and the 
man at the engine. This wiil do away with the confusion produced by 
“shouting” the orders. It is important to preserve silence at a tire, and to 
| keep off the crowd that always flocks to the spectacle. The City police have 
lately adopted a mode of keeping the mob off by stretching wire ropes ; and. 
as om - nig ey fe Spry tad to work the engines, they are more 
under control, an‘ i firemen act quietly in 
a q ly in a space cleared and kept clear 


AT A CORONER’s INQUEST held lately in the north of 
body of a child, the following verdict was given :—* Wel sn 
closet, having been born alive but never breathed; and that it died 


wr afterwards, from want of proper assistance at the timo of its 


BUTLER'S SUCCESSOR.—-Major-General Ord, the successor to Butler, is 
native of Maryland, a Catholic, a graduate of West Point, where he was . 
classmate of General Halleck, and his residence is Carlisle, Pennsy!vania. 
Previous to the war he served in California, and was ultza pro-:lavery in his 
views, believing the negro to be little above the brute creation, and going so 
far in his notions as to entertain the rather novel idea that the scratch from 
| & negro’s nail was poisonons to the white man. In person he is tall and spare 
his head covered with a thick growth of iron-grey hair, and his wild, grey 
| eyes, taken in connection with some eccentricities of manner, conveys to ~ 


ee persons who appoach him the impression that he may be slightly 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

A ona and nauseating trial, “Chetwynd v. 
Chetwynd,” has just terminated. It was held in the 
Divorce Court ; and a case in which smaller sym- 

athy with either side could be felt by dispassionate 
observers can scarcely be imagined. Mrs. Chetwynd 
js a lady whose tendencies are equine, and she is 
not above sitting up, on occasion, with a horzedealer 
and smoking pipes. Mr. Chetwynd is a geatleman 
to match. $x ten days twelve gentlemen, consti- 
tuting a special jury, have been compelled to listen 
to the mutual recriminations of this worthy couple, 
with the ultimate object of deciding whether the 
two ought to remain bound in lawful wedlock. For 
this wearisome task the twelve gentlemen are by 
law entitled to receive the sum of one pound and 
one shilling each. Counsel in the cause are remu- 
nerated by liberal fees at the discretion of the at- 
torneye, Who are entitled to charge two guineas 
each per day, but who may, nevertheless, vepute 
their vigilance to intelligent clerks ; witnesses are eu- 
titled to compensation for Joss of time and travelling 
and tavern expenses; the Judge is paid by a salary 
from the public purse, as are also the registrars, 
clerks, and ushers of the Court. But the jury, 
called away from their daily avocations, amenable 
to all kinds of liabilities arising from their non- 
presence at their offices or counting-houses, and 
subject to torture in the way of being locked up 
without “fire, food, or candle,” in case of even one 
of their body being obstinate and “ holding out,” 
are to be considered paid upon receipt of £1 1s. And 
even in this respect they must hold themselves 
fortunate. Had they been common jurors—i.e., 
tradesmen selected haphazard by some law of 
selection known best to summoning officers—they 
would have obtained for the same public service 
8d, each only. Now, we are perfectly prepared to 
encounter much that has been said upon this 
subject. We know all about the old gag of 
“the Briton’s proudest privilege,” and we have 
read, even within the last few days, that the idea of 
paying jurymen is unconstitutional, un-English, 
and abominable. It is no suc thing. The prin- 
ciple is admitted by the law, by the very fact of the 
pittance allowed to juries under the present system. 
Tt ajuryman is to be remunerated at all, why should 
he not be fully paid? What right has a suitor to 
call upon a dozen tradesmen to devote their time to 
a decision upon a squabble between himself and 
somebody else at the rate of a guinea each—much 
less eightpence? A legal right certainly ; but why 
should a legal right be permitted to exist on the 
basis of a moral wrong? The jury system in 
civil cases is known by jurymen themselves 
to be a nuisance and a grievance. A large number 
of men liable to serve upon juries systematically 
evade the duty, either by running the risk of fine, 
or by bribery of humble officials, which is the 
simpler process. As for those who serve, let their 
verdicts and the way in which these are continually 
set aside speak for themselves. Attorneys who 
respect their reputations and the interest of their 
clients, know well that a British jury is about the 
worst possible tribunal before which a litigated 
cause can be brought. The chances there are ail 
in favour of the wrong. The absence of a clever 
advocaie—the presence of an eloquent adverse 
coun-el—a chance slip on the part of a witness— 
the sudden production ef unexpected evidence— 
a@ breaking-down under a browbeating cross- 
examination—the determined opposition of an 
obstinate juryman, or the coincident folly of the 
twelve are matters usually weighed by an attorney 
before bringing a rightful cause into court. Hence 
it follows that a vast majority of cases are settled 
before trial, and that the least respectable of 
at.orneys are those whose names mos! frequently 
appear in the cause lists at Nisi Prius, This is a 
matter to bereformed, by nomeans violently,butcon- 
siderately. Admit the right of service on a jury to be 
a “ Briton’s proudest privilege.” Then let him prove 
his title to it, not by mere trad ng oc housekeeping, 
but by being nominated by his naighbours as a man 
of intelligence worthy to bea juryman. And, when 
thus nominated and elected, let him be paid liberally 
when called upon to serve; paid at least as a 
witness of his station would be if served with a 
subpoena to give evidence. The necessary funds 
should be deposited with the record by the party 
prosecuting the cause. This would be productive 
of a double benefit. It would ensure a trial by 
intelligent men, and would be in many cases a 
fatal hindrance to those paltry actions by specula- 
tive attorneys, which under the present system so 
frequently render our law courts the aids to schemes 
of extortion. 

In “ Busch v. Marshall,” an sction in the Queen's 
Bench, the plaintiff sought to recover the rent of a 
furnished house occupied by a tenant to whom 
defendant had let the premises. The defendant 
pleaded that the house was uninhabitable by reason 
of its being infested by vermin. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., 
who appeared for the defence, had an opportunity 
for the display of the fan for which he 13 famous. 
One of his witnesses, the son of the indy who had 
occupied the house, deposed that, while sleeping 
there, he had been severely bitten by insects. He 
had caught a bug “ bigger than a Jady-bird” upon 
his pillow, and had taken it to the servant, through 
whose violence the creature “ departed this life.” 
The tenant's eldest daughter gave in evidence that 
she had been ‘almost driven to desperation ” by 
the nasty insects, and that they were “ very unplea- 
sant-looking things.” A younger daughter said she 
had suffered from some troublesome animals, which 
had marked her with “ red bumps.” An upholsterer 
testified that he had seen “two gentlemen” waiking 
down the curtains, and had handed the gentlemen 
to the cook. On the other side, an attorney and a 
barrister, who had both slept in the house, declared 
that they had not been tormented. The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff for the rent 
claimed. 

An undertaker was employed by a widow to bury 
her husband, who had been an inmate of a workhouse, 
He brought thence a body, but the widow refused 
to have anything to do with it, as lt was not that 
of her husband, The undertaker was therefore 
left with a strange corpse upon his hands, It was 


supposed that the parochials had burictt the wrong | 


person. The undertaker applied to U.e magistrate, 
who apparently thought that no great harm had 
been done by the mistake o he parish authorities, 
and that one pauper corpse was as good as another, 
He, however, advised the undertaker to apply to the 
parish to bury the other body. — 

Many people are familiar with the sham sove- 
reigns known in slang phraseology as “duflers.” 
These are of gilt brass, and resemble, on one side 


only, the gold coin of the realm, in bearing her 
Majesty's profile ; on the other is a representation 
of the old Duke of Cumberland, with the legend, 
“To Hanover.” These medals were once intended 
to be satirical, and were founded upon the proverb 
relating to a begyar on horseback. They have been 
frequently held not to be counterfeits; but two 
women, charged before Mr Eliison with having 
offered them for change, were committed for trial, at 
the instance of the solicitor to the Treasury, as the 
magistrate considered that the medals came under 
the meaning of a clause in the recent Act con- 
solidating the criminal statutes, and rendering 
utterers of pieces resembling the current coin of the 
realm liable to imprisonnient. If this be so, why 
should not the manufactures of these medals be 
proceeded against? Itisa matter of notoriety that 
these medals are made and sold wholesale, and 
disposed of openly in the streets. 

Robert Atkin, a farmer, imagined that he had a 
claim upon Mr. W. 8. Brown, of Ienchurch-street, 
for a sum of £1, and, despairing of a settlement by 
legal means, attended at Mr. Brown's office, and 
bullied him out of the money by producing a 
loaded revolver and threatening to shoot him in 
default of payment. Atkin received the money 
was given into custody, and is committed for trial. 

An extraordinary charge of libel came before the 
Police Court at Guildhall on Tuesday, The de- 
fendant was Captain Colborne, of the 60th Rifles, 
and the libel was contained m a pamphlet written 
by him, and entitled, “ Money to Any Amount 
Advanced at One Hour’s Notice; or, the Vampires 
of London.” The pamphlet pretended to expose 
certain Hebrew money-lenders, of whom the author 
wrote as follows :-— 


The clubs are full of their victims, and we brush 


against them at every West-End ball; we sit next them 
at every dinner-party. 
any oflice of the first Jew solicitor, whose * clients’”’ 


names are generally displayed in a most conspicuous 
Go to the 


manner on large tin boxes round the room, 
office of the notorious ** Arch Vampire” (a recent photo. 


of this worthy represents him with horns, sitting in a hot 
region), Finny Davis, off Bond-street, for instance, who 
has ruined no less than 300 gentlemen of property, and 
involved five scores of estates in irretrievable ruin by 
kindly lending money to carry on law-suits, which have 


ended by both sides being well looted. 


This passage has been considered as applying to a 
Mr. Phineas Davis, of Clifford-street, Bond-street, 
solicitor, who accordingly summoned Captain 
The defendant was committed for trial, 


Colborne. 
but admitted to bail. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
THE “TIMES” 


Irederick Brodie, Jemima G. Eaoglish, Richard Winsloe, 
Sophia Maria Knox, Henry Gordon Wolrige, Sir Robert 


Walter Carden, George Frederick Carden, and Thomas 
Patten, who are the present proprietors of the Zimes 


newspaper. Two bills lad been filed, and also cross 
bills by the various proprietors against one another, 
but the present application was merely a motion 
to restrain the deiendants until the hearing of the 
cause from preventing or impeding the editing, printing, 
or publication of the evening edition of the 7'unes news- 
paper, called the Lvening Mail, on the premises in 
Printing House-square, by means of the type and other 
plant therein, in the same manner as the editing, printing, 
and publication of the Kvening Mail, and also from 
impeding the selling or advertising for sale the Lvening 
Mai/, and from in any manner impeding or attempting 
to impede the carrying on of the same. The plaintiffs, 
by their bill, also prayed that their rights and interests 
in and over the Times newspaper, and the copyright, 
goodwill, and other property thereof, might be ascer- 
tuined and declared by the Court, aud that a proper 
account might be takeu by the direction of the Court 
of the profits and dealings and transactions of the said 
partnership, in respect of the Lrening Mail, since July 1, 
1847. 

From the statement of the counsel for the plaintiff, it 
appeared that the 7imes was established, in 178, by John 
Walter, the grandfather of the detendant, John Walter, 
M.P.; that two or three years afterwards he issued an 
evening edition called the Evening Mail. The Hvening 
Mai/ was, and ever since has been, and still is, published 
on the evenings of alternate wecek-days—that is, on Mon- 
days, Wedoesdays, and Fridays, and each number has 
always contained the lerding articles of the preceding 
number of the Zimes. ‘The Evening Mail was printed 
with the same machinery, type, &c., and had no property 
or establishment of itsown. Disputes had arisen between 


the various proprietors wih reference to the accounts, and 
Mr. Walter, who isthe sole proprietor of the house and also 
of all the typein Printing House-:quare, had given notice 
to the proprietors of the Maid to quit; hence the present 


application. 

Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr, Haddon appeared for Mr. 
Walter ; and Mr. Rolt, Mr. Giffard, Mr. Boys, Mr. Plummer, 
and Mr. Bagshaw for the other parties, 

His Honour reserved judgment, 


POLICE. 

SALVAGE OF A WRECKED BAKER.—John Turner, a 
master baker, of Peckham, was brought before Mr. Selfe, 
charged with being drunk and incapable of taking care 
of himself. 

Simon Ralph, a police constable, stated that he found 
the prisoner that morning in Cross-street, St. George-in- 
the-East, The prisoner was lying on lis back in the snow, 
which was falling at the time. 

Mr, Selfe—In the snow! That's cool. 

Ralph—He was dead drunk, 

Mr. Selfe—You are fined 4s,, Mr. Turner, 

Prisoner—Ona! don't do that, Sir; I have been robbed. 

Mr. Selfe—You had a good deal of money left. You 
have been saved by the police, You are the salvage of the 
wreck, 

Prisoner—But I have been already punished for my 
transgression. 

Mr. Selfe—But not legitimately. I think the 5s. tax on 
drunkards is a very proper one indeed, and I shall enforce 
it. Pay 5s., Mr. Turner. 

The prisoner paid the tax very reluctantly, and took his 
departure for Peckham, 


THE EFFECTS OF DRUNKENNESS.—W. Fitzgerald, a 
young man, a tailor, was charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt 
with violently assaulting his mcther by striking her on 
the head with a pan, He was also charged with a-saulting 
his futher and brother. 

The prisoner was brought before Mr. Tyrwhitt about a 
fortnight ago, but in consequence of the injuries his 
mother had received she was unable to attend. She 
now attended, and gave her evidence seated. Her head 
was enveloped in surgical bandages. She eaid—I reside in 
Tudor-place, Tottenham-court-roed. The prisoner is my 
son, who does not reside with me. This day fortnight, at 
two o'clock in the morni»g, the prisoner came to my place, 
having quarrelled with his wife. He was very excited and 
jumped out of a second-floor window. He was then taken 
to the hospital and came back to me, the doctor giving him 
some medicine and saying I was to watch him. He laid 
on the bed and became quiet, but cricd a good deal, and was 
under the delusion that he was to be buried alive, and 
that the coffin was at the door, and he asked me to pray 
for him. About six o'clock he said he would go down 


stairs and get some water ; but, fearing be might do some | of raw sugar, aud prices are well supported, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


mischief, I said I would go. I then sat by the room door 
on a chair, with the view of preventing him from going, 
and fell asleep, 
from a pan, I believe, and feli, 
on my shoulder. Ido not know who gave me the blows, 
as I had a cloak over my head at the time. 
brought to take me to the hospital ; 
faint and sinking, 
to let me die at home. 
and attenced by the parish doctor. 


To be convinced of the fact, go to 


IN CHANCERY.—* PLATT VY. WALTER 
M.P., AND OTHERS.”—This was a bill filed by George T. 
Platt and William Platt, sous ot the late Thomas Platt, 
formerly a solicitor, and one of the proprietors of the 
Times newspaper, and also of the Evening Mail, of which 
latter the plaintiffs were still part proprietors, against 
John Walter, M.P,, Lady Platt, David James, James Hale, 


I then felt a violent blow on my head 
1 received another blow 


A cab was 
but, feeling very 
and thinking 1 was dying, | asked them 
I have been at home ever since, 


Mr. Tyrwhitt —vid he ever quarrel with you before ? 

Prosecutrix—Oh, no! He has always been very respect- 
ful to me, Sir, 

Prisoner—There has not been a more (atiful son than I 
have been, I have no recollection of striking my mother. 
i had been drinking hard, and must have got delirium 
tremens, 

Patrick Fitzgerald, father of the prisoner said—I was 
awoke by hearing a blow and my wife mcaning. The 
prisoner nad a poker in his hand, and said, * I won't hurt 
you, father,” but airectly atcer grasped me tightly by the 
throat and nearly strangled me, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt—Had he been drinking ? 

The father—I believe so; but I had not seen him since 
the previous Tutsday, He jumped out of a window a 
second time, and then got on the top of the houses, but 
was afterwards taken by the police. 

ltogers, 87 E—On going to the house I found the mother, 
father, and brother all bleeding from injuries caused by 
the prisoner, who was given into custody by the father, 

Prisoner (crying)—It was the delirium tremens, 

Mr, ‘Tyrwhitt—The prisoner had been drinking, and the 
effect of it is that he commits a series of assaults on his 
mother, father, and brother. He must find one bail in 
£10 to keep the peace for six months, 

HOW STOLEN PROPERTY Is DISPOSED OF.—Edward 
Bowles, an elderly man, was charged with feloniously re- 
ceiving a“ guuny bag ” containing horse provender. ‘This 
offence is, as regards the value ot the property, scarcely 
worth notice ; but the apprehension of the prisoner is of 
considerable importance, inasmuch as he has long been 
known to have carried on the infamous practice of quietly 
purchasing property of every description, and so affording 
inducements to the numerous thieves, young and old, 
infesting Whitechapel and its neighbourhood. 

The evidence proved that on Tuesday evening a car- 
man, named Watfield, in the service of Messrs, Fairie, 
sugar-refiners in Whitechapel, suddenly missed the 
“ygunny bag”’ in question from the back of a van he was 
driving into his employer's premises. He made inquiries, 
and learnt frou a schoolboy that a lad had stolen it, and 


short distance away. Archer, 101 H, on learning this, 
instantly perceived an opportunity of securing a case 
against a man who was always being looked after, and, in 
company with lloyd, 126 H, went to the prisoner’s place, 
and there found the article. It was impossible to deny 
the purchase, and he was taken into custody. The thief, 
however, could not be got at. 

Floyd informed the Court that prisoner called himself 
a scum-boiler; but the unlawful proceedings he had 
carried on were something astonishing, as likewise the 
good fortune that had attended him in charges preferred 
against him. In November, 1860, however, he was con- 


market gardener, at Komtord,,aud tor that he had six 
months’ imprisonment. Since that time he had frequently 
been in custody, but his old luck appeared to cling to him. 
No other conviction could be proved. 

The prisons’, was committed tor trial. 


CHILD MURDER.—A coroner's inquest, held on Tuesday 
evening, brought to light some ot the facts connected 
with #most atrocious child murder, Lt seems that on the 
morning of the 8tb inst., a woman gave to the guard of 
a train just leaving Manchester tor Fleetwood a box, 
saying ic was her luggage, aud that she was going to 
Preston, The box was never claimed, and, after re- 
maining some days at Manchester, to which place it was 
brougut back, it was sent to the “leit luggage depart- 
ment’ at Euston-square, As no claimant appeared for 
it, the lid was raizea to see whether the contents afforded 
any clue to the owner. Under a cloth and some straw 
was found the body of a female child at least twelve 
months old, A surgeon stated that the child had been 
well nourished, and had died from suilccation. Tne 
inquest was adjourned for furt her inquiries to be made, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 

THE transac ions in all National Securities have continued on a 
very moderate sale, Un the whole, however, the quota!ions have 
been well su, porvea, Consols, tur Money, have realized 59) |; Ditto, 
tor Account, 49410 90 ; Reducea and New Three per Cents, §8) 59; 
Exchcquer bills, par to os, prem, Bonk stuck has been 241 w 243, 
and Aunuities, loss, have marked 144. Indian stocks &c., have 
sold .o # fair extent, at about previous races, India stock, 214 to 
216; Ditto, New, l0sj; Kup-e raper, 101 to 103, and 109 bo Ili; 


Lov ia Bouds, 10s, to lds, prem, ; icto, Certificates, 98}. 
The Virectors of the Bank of England reevced tueir minimum 
race of discount on ‘hursday to five per cent :— 
Thirvy Days’ Bills oe os +» 4f per cent, 
Bixty Dayo’ o oe 46 ” 
‘Three Months’ oo é eo 5 aa 
Four Month,’ “ «+ Of " 
Six Months’ +o ee o- Sb bw 


The imports of the precious metals have been on a moderate ecale, 
However, ,a few parcels of gola have been sent into the Bank of 
England, About £3y,40 has nen withdrawn for t gy pt. 

‘ine market sor Foreign Securivies has been flat. The fluc u- 
ations in prices have veen trifling, but the tendency, in most in- 
stances, Las been inan uptavourable direction, Braziban Four- 
and-#-Hait per Cents have realieed 83); buenos Ayres Six per Cents, 
9L; Chilian Six per Cents, J01; Hyyptiaa seven per Cents, 974; 
Ditto, s264, 263; Moorieh, 95; Portuguese Three per Cents, 47); 
Kussian Four-und-a-Hulf pee Cents, 5/ ex aiy.; vitto Five per 
Couts, 1864, Su}; Ditw, loot, 00h; Spenich rassive, 33; Turkwh 
dix per Cents, 1804, 72h; Ditw, soz, 7uh ex civ. ; and Italian 
Five per Cents, 64 ex div, itailan Sesiy has suid at from § vo ( prew. . 
Egyptian, }f prem. ; Ficncn-Mexicau Scrip, ef di+; Montevidean, 
34 4 prem. ; aud .he Confedersie Loan at trom 30 to 5S, 

Joint-swek ssunk Shares have ruled somewhat tirmer. Agra and 
Masterman’s have sold at 130; Alliance, 20] Lo 30; Dito, New, 304; 
Bunk of Egypt, 33, (barterea of India, susiralia, and Ubina, 34 ; 
Cousclidaad, 114; East London, 6); huropean, 14j; Hindustan, 
China, and Japan, 20] ; Imperial, 32] ; Imperial Otcoman, 169; Land 
Morigage of Inaia, 5g; Londen sud County, 814; Lonavun Join~ 
stock, uh; Dito, New, 48; Lendin ad Westminster, 96; Metro- 
politen ena Provincial, 10); Neivnal Provinetal of Kngland, 166; 
Uriental, 574; Staudara or Britisn South Atrica, 254; Union ot 
Ausiraiia, 5%} ex aiv.; end Union of London, 53 ex div, 

In the market for Colonial Government securitics there has been 
less activity, Canada Six yer Cents have realised (24 ; New South 
Wales Vive per Cents, #2; Nuva Scotia Six per Cents, 974; Queens- 
land Six per Cents, 10ij; South Australien Six per Cents, 100g ; and 
Victoria Six per Cents, 1Usj. 4 

The Mircellancous Market has been tolerably active. British 
Indian ‘Lea Shares have realised 124; Ceylon Company, 9%; Credit 
Foncier and Mobilicr of England, +4; Divto, New, 54 ; Credic Foncier 
ot Mauritius, 74; Crystal ralace, oo}; Vircount corporation, 14 ; 
East India Irmyat‘ou und Caunl, 54; Fore-street Warebouse, of ; 
General Credit, 7; Hudson's Bay, 164; International Financial, 74; 
dJvuint-stock Liscoust, ¥j; Lendon riuancial, x3]; London General 
cmnibus, 34; Nationa Pircount, 15); Ocean Marine Iosuance, 
25¥ ; Urientsl, Financwl, 64 ; Oloman Financial, 94 ; Ottoman Gas, 
#4, Ponineular and Onentsl Scam, 805; Koysl wail Stean, 04; 
Svath Austraian Lang, 305; Lhamcs aua Meney Marine In- 
surance, 7}, and Wariant Finance, %. 

“he fluc.uavions in the vaiue of Railway Shares have been 
unimportant, and the market generally has ruled inactive, The 
dividend of the Metropoiitan is at the rae of 7, aud ur the London 
and North-Western 74, per cent per annum, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

ConN EXCHANGE.—The supplies of English wheat on sale this 
week bave been very modera.e, snd most kines have changed hands 
steadily, at full quotations. Uf foreign wheat, ihe imports have 
been very limited Good and fine sampies have sold at tull prices, 
b&c inferior kinds have been much neglected. Floating cargoes ot 
grain have ruled avout statiounry, Fine berley has commanded 
previous quotations, Other descriptions have meta slow inquiry, 
at barely iste rates. Malt may ve contidered firm in value, A fair 
average tupply of oats has arrived from abroad, yet Lhe ont trade 
hes coutinued firm, at last week's prices, In beans and peas, next to 
nothing has been passing. ‘The flour | rade has ruled steady, 

ENGLISH CURKRENCY.— Wheat, 39s, to 4.8. ; barivy, 238 to 25s. ; 
Cais, 18, to 234, ; rye, 283. to Ws.; beans, 308, vo 40s, ; pear, ids. to 
40+, per qaarter; tour, 27s, to 40s, per 280 Lo, 

CATTLE—Unly moderate supphes of sock have been on offer, 
and the trade has ruled steady «t tull prices io @ slight advance:— 
Beef, trom 38, 6d, to 5s, od. ; muuton, 4%, 2d. to ts. ; voul, 4s, 4d. 
to 5s, fd. ; pork, 4a 4). to 48, od. per 510, to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENUALL,—' hese markets are fairly sup- 

lied with me.t, for which the cemand is +teady , as follows :— Beef, 

rom Bs, vo 4e, 8d. ; mution, 38. Sd, to 4s, 10d. ; veal, 4s. zd. to 46, 10d, ; 
and pork, 3s, 4d, Wo ts, Sd. per 51b, by the carcass, 

TA —Un the whole, the market is steady,et full quotations, 

SuGAR,—There is rather more business ea th inst descriptions 

be shows ig 108,409 


very little is going. 
yerr. 


ewt, for av rford on Loard. rn y 
asdeara Inst week, Most other provisions are about svationary. 


taken it to che Green Dragon-yard, in Montague-street, a 


vicied of receiving property belonging to Mr. Adams, a 
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tona, against 75,475 tons last year. Refiued goods move off slowly 


at 438. per ewt. for common brown lumps. 


CoFFee,—Very little change has taken place in the quotations, 
The market, however, is tar trum active, Sock, 11,309 tons, against 
11.42b1ons in iS 4. 

RICK.— Fine parcels are in request, at full prices, In other kinds, 
Stock, 49:23 tons, eg-inst 51,414 vous last 


PROVISIONS.—Irish butter moves off slowly, at about previous 
rates. Foreign parcels are fim, and the best Dutch is worth Libs, 
to 130s por. t. In bacon very little 1s doing, at 59s, to Gls, per 
Hams are very dull ; but lard is quite 


TALLOW,— Tse market is flat, P.Y.C, on the spot, is selling at 
41s. Gd. per ewt, Stock, 54,229 carky, against 66,221 ditty lest year. 
Rough fat, 2s, 2d. per 81b. 

OLLs.—.inseed oit is dull, at_£32 15s. per ton. Rape is uoted 
at £42 to £45 104.; cocoanut, £37 10s, to £29; and fine palm, £36. 
French turpentine, 648 per ews. 

SPIKITS.—Rum is tirm in price, but the demand for it is by no 
Mean wctive, Braody and grain spici are held on former verms, 

HAY AND STHaW.—Meadow hay, £4 49 to £5 10s, ; clover, 
£5 58. to £6 108. ; and straw, #1 82. to £1 12s, per load 

COALS.—Hetton, 19s.; Heugh Halli, I7s. 6d,; South Kelloc, 
ne od. ; Hasting s Hartley, i6s. Ou, ; Walker Primrose, 13s, 0d. per 

on, 

Hovs.—Fine samples are searce, und in request, ab full priccs, 
oO herwie the demand is heavy, at late rates, 

Woou,—Evgiith qualicis move otf steadily, at previous rates, 
In toreign and co.onis) quantities very 11 tle is doing, 

POTATORS.—Tie supplies are moderate, and the demand is 
steady, at from 50s, to 1308, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY, 20. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—F, FRANKENHEIM, Blooms- 
bury-square, diamond merchant.—J, LOWENTHAL, Little Towers 


street, City, cheesemonger, 

BANKKUPTS.—J, HURSBRUNNER, Sudeley-street, Islington, 
generai cealer,—G, RULESTON, Deptford, painter.— K. DYE, 
Alpheton, Suffolk, farmer.—W. BANKS, Exeter-sireet, Paddington, 
M, CUNNINGHAM, Ken ish Town-road, oilman.—T. HEKBERT, 
King-street, Tower-hill, general dealer,- G. KOLFE, Leather-lane, 
Holborn, cheesemonger.—J. 8. TRIPP, Kensington Park-terrace, 
banker,—G, BARK Es, Lower Clapton, Middlesex, earman.—W. H. 
MILLS, Caraington-street, Hampstead-road, carrier's clerk, — J, 
PANCUURTL, Patriot-rquere, Cambridge-heath-road, bricklayer,— 
T, BARLLELT, Church-path, Hackney, plumber,—J. J. TAYLOR, 
Deptford New Town, shoemaker.—M, LINTINE, Birmingham.— 
G. &, SWIE'T, Clurendou-road, Notting-hill, buicher.— c. JAY, New 
inn, Suand, atiorney.—V, L. SEAR, Ramsgate, auctioneer 
E. TITCHENER, Chichester, attorney.—S. FUSTER and H. KING, 
Kegent-steet, music-publishere.x—H. BOUCHER, Chadwell-sireet, 
Clikenwell, and Danster-court, Mincing-lane, clerk —&, WOOD3, 
Sv. Martin's court, St, Martin’s-lane, and Great Marylebone-street, 
jamp and oil dealer—T. BAKTHOLOMEW, Wovlwich, china- 
dealer.—G, BAXTER, Northampton-:quare, Clerkenwell, patentee 
of printing in water colours —W. #, PALOWKAR, Acton-sireet, 
Gr-y’s-inn-road, seliciiocs clerk. — G, CARK, Chamber-street, 
Whivechap 1, gum manutacturer.—U, CARTER, Moor Park-verrace, 
Fulham, surgeon, —H, TRUCKLE, ¥reemautle, Southampion, 
builder —Q, bs. WATSON, Great Malvern, Wercestershire, ludging- 
house keepet,—T. JEN SINGS, Swansea, Glam rganshire, grocer— 
A. HIGILMORE, Yeovis, Somersetshire, grocer and innkceper.— 
J. ERANKENDL “IN, Falmouth, Cornwa:l, draper—C. KUTH, 
jun, Aveton Gifford, Devon, buuder,.—J. FOX, ‘Lregedna, Corn- 
wall—K. COUrEK, Leeds, wou leu merchant.—s. MILCHELL, 
Middleborough, Yorkshire, provision-dealer.—k, HARGREAVES, 
Malifax, Yorksiiie, grocer and teadealer,—s. J. BLWCH, stone 
upou-Hull, bair-: eating manufacturer —J. REDFEABN, Liverpool, 
Glaes-bot le manutaccurer—A. BAINBRIVGEK, Everwn, Lanca- 
shire, Lcensed vactualier —J.CU KRLENDER, Liverpool, tobacconist, 
J. KNOLT, Denion, Lancashire, hatier.—R. SLADEN, Lower 
Dewhirst, Lancashire, farmer,—1, DEAVILUE, Stockporr, Cheshire, 
aud Heaton Norris, Lancashiie, cotton-waste dealer.—G, PAYNE, 
virmicghem.— W. C&OcrER, Rochdale, Lancashire, builder, — 
KX. TKUSMAN, Worcester, warner and trsde instructor, — 
J. FEARN, jun., Shetheld, shopkeeper and retailer of beer, — 
H.LEGGEPT, Worlington, Suffolk, blacksmith.— D, DELF, Denton, 
Nortu.k, wheelw right and blackemith.—L, HUTIN, Warminster, 
Wiltshire, carrier.—G. SKINNaR, Hastings, Sussex, linendraper— 
J. BUAKEMOKS, Wolvecbampvon, shoe mauufacurer,—W, DAVIS, 
sen., Kingswinford, Siatforcsnire, cooper.—J, BRYAN, Leicester, 
commision agent.—S. SLANFOKUV, Welverhampton, Lursedealer— 
‘T. BLAKE MUM, Wolverbampton, tailor and draper.—s, 8. WELLS 
and H, HANUOUK, Leicester, phovographers—R, BINGHAM, 
Willoughton, Lincolnshire —E. HOYLAND, Thornhill, Yorkshire, 
mouloer.—W, WA'LHKLUN, Swinton, Yorksbire, blackemith,—W, 
BEVERLEY, South Creake, Norfolk, caryenter.—J. ANDREWS, 
Munsion, Moutyomeryrhire, buteber—H. SCOTT, Whitehaven, 
cavinetmaker.—M. CLOUGH, Latue Bolton, Lencashire, iron- 
turner .— ©. BUsTOUK, Swke-upon-Treat.—J. DEWHURST, 
Souttport, buteher,— J, WAU, Northampton, liaiaresser— 
T. BB. SUMNER, Liverpool, traveller.—W. HAYES, Ruddington, 
Novtinghawehue, butcher,— kK. H&ENVILLE, Emily Wodehouse, 
Yorkshire, clerk in holy ordera.— W. BLNGE, West ‘ord, Not- 
tpghaushire, miller. K NEIGHBOUR, Penarth, Glamorgat.- 
shire, accountant.—K. STs’ HKNSUN, Als borough, Lincolnshire, 
shoemaker —E. ALLEN, brighton, lodging-house keeper, — s. 
SAULL, Winrlow, bucking hamehire, puvlic-house man yger.— 
HOLLINGS, Midalesborougn, Yorksuire, grocer.— J. WHILK, 
areade ayaa, brackmaker,—D, PHILI cP, Engletield-road North, 

ing oa, clerk. 

SCUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. ALISON, Dalkeith, flesher and 
eattle-dealer.—U. LUKWAKD, Milun-ot-Auchinhove, Lumphanan, 
Aberdeenshire, —G. M. KITCHIE, Edinburgh, sle and porter 
merchant—W,. RELD and CU., Glasgow, bleachers and scourers.— 
nmUTONINSON und Cy., Glasgow, oil merchants and manufacturers, 
Kev. K. DL, DUNCAN, Edinourgh,—W, MIDDLEMAS, Hawick, Kox- 
burghshire, grocer, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 
BANKRUPTS,—J. PRITCHARD, Bushey, Herts, labourer,—8, F 
RAYNER, Matdon, Essex, cach-builder.—t, WEBB, Ssmond-road, 
Vicvona Fark, tancy timmupg manuf. cturer.—K. BROWN, Muigh- 


stree’, Wapping, turaivure-broxer,—1, BARBER, Whitechapel-roud, 


fruiterer.—A, DEANE, York-street, Westminster, builder—J. a. 
KNIGHT, symona’s Inn, Chancery-lant.—T, FRANK, Rood-lane, 
ity, ana Rue ces Vorges, Paris, colonial broker.—J. HOOK, St, 


Abie 5-road, Bow-comimon, uphelstaer's tool dealer.— W, COHEN, 
Providenve-place, Aldgave, frutt-ralesman, — J. B. CRAFTER, 
Bry dges-atreet Covent-gardeu, watchmaker,—J, FLAMING, Holly- 
street North, Dalston, tiicklayer.—K. HERB&RE, Wheeler-street, 
Shoreditch, licensed victualier—H, COWLIN, Bristol, builder, 
Rev. W. L. AKLHUR Purbrvok, Southsampioa, clerk in 
orcers.—D, AMIss, Hern’s Cottage, Pentonville, stationer.—W, 
STAPLETON, Win:-terrace, Manchester-road, Middlesex, mast ang 
block maker,—G@, STAMSON, st. Peter's-ruad, Miie-end, butcher — 
W. GANDER, Lower Beeding, Sussex, farmer,—R. DOWDSELT, 
Eastticld-street, Stepney, lett off clothes aesler.—J. DAVALL, 
Vicacage-road, Lower Leyton, sssex.—A. COLLING RIDGE, Georgi « 
stiect, Mansivu House, chipping agent.—H. GOUDSON, Weston 
‘Turvil, Bucks, haydealer.—J. R, PAKK, Montpelier-street, Bromp- 
tov, bootmuaker.—C, W. STANVISH, Ming’s-road, C! wire- 
worker ~J,CASSINI, Paddington-street, Upper Holloway, piano- 
torte hammer coverer —A. 8, DANKS, Lupus-etreet, Pimiico, clerk. 
W. Ha‘lcH, Brighton, boot aud shoe maker.—K, Db, BEAL, Churle« 
street, Kensington, musical imstrument make .—J. MEMBKEY, 
High-streev, shoreditch, victualler.—J, OLY, Lower Norwood, cor- 
tructor.—J. W. BAKNES, Minon-street, Doret-square, bulider—J, 
D. CHAPMAN, Cinig’s-court, Coaring-croes, commis-ion agent.—8s, 
K. GEOKGss, Hunt.r-stret, Brunswick-square, woollen mer- 
chant, — H. L, GINTHEaK, Portland-terrace, Hackney, com- 
mission agent.—A. I. H1LL, Pierpoiut-row, Islington, hairaresser, 
G@, TL. JENKINS, Woolhamywn, berkshira, publican,—M. A. NEVE, 
Woolwich. —A, A, BUCSSIOUT, Littie Chepel-street, Sohe-square, 
accountant.—J. LACEY, Princes Risborough, Berkshire, hay- 
dealer.—J, MOORE, Forncett saint gxever, Norfolk, baker.—W, 
KING DUN, Uakiey-creecent Norib, Chekea,.—R ROFE, Caledonian- 
road, baker—H. B. TAYLOK, Canterbury-place, Lambeth, aoli- 
citor’s clerk,—J, REEVE, Acre-lane, Brixton, manager of a dairy.— 
G, JONES, Plough-cottage, Rotherhithe, generat desler.—H. W, 
WATSON, Osburne terrace, Clapham-road. musician.— H.CaRTER, 
Stratford, Essex, contracwor.—B. BROOK, Swilland, Suffolk. — 
J. KEATES, Cheadle, Staffordshire, tailor.—J. SMITH, Coven! 7 
MAYNES, Great Malvern, Worcestershire, livery-stable 
keeper.—J. MUUN, Bristol, soap manufacturer.—J, FOLLAND, 
Great Torrington, Devonshire, boot and shoe maker.—¥. E. BUDD, 
Lxeter, major in the army.—W,. BIRLH, jun., Leeas, 4 
H. SHAW, Hucdersfiela, cigar-dealer—, JOHNSON, jun., Maid- 
d'esborough, Yorkshire, 1ronmonger.—P. CAKR, Halifax, woollen 
and :toff merchant.—J, DRArKM, Brigg and Kelsey, Lincolnshire, 
coaldeaier.—J, SENESUALL, Scegness, Lincolnshire, grocer.—K. 
INMAN, Tetiord, Lincelnshire, grocer,—K, TaOMPSUN, Tran- 
mere, Chesvire, horsedealer.—ht, R, MALUISTSR, Liverpool, 
builaer.—T, FloH kK, Barrow-in- Furness, ‘ice, grocer,—K, 
BRUMWELL, Prerton, draper—H. WESTON, Newcuasle-upon- 
Tyue—W. NEWTON, Newcasile-upon-Tyne, confeciioner.—J, 
CUNNINGHAM, southena—J, BAILEY, Norton-ia-the- Moors, 
Staffordshire, collier,—A, BOULTON, Woistanton, Staffurdshire’ 
couier.—K, WRIGHT, Hollingsworth-ctreet, Hulloway, carpenter. — 
G. GREENWOOD, Norchmeols, Lancashire, J, SLACK, Sreffield, 
warchouremau.— 1, HaWKSLEY, Sh: field, butcher.—s BARKOW, 
Loven.bulme, Lancashire, warehvusemen. —J, CARTER, West 
Gorton, Lancas sire. —s. ENTWIsTLE, Litde Bolton, Lancashire, 
beerceliter,—J. KITCHEN, Taucasver, Yorkshire, olack-mith,— J; 


furdshir’, f :mer.—G. STONER, Longton, Statfurdshive, police 


ion-dealer, 
CADMAN, 


St. Helena, Lancashire, eR es 


Sunninghill, Berk-hire, beerhouse-Keeper.—A. FRASER, Thorens? 


revision-acoler.—U. CLES, oimmingban hairdresser.—J, uv) 
Ninachester, wastecealer — JaME3, Bumingham, jou = 


man jeweller. — I. PEXDLBLON, 


ebaut. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. —A, DUNLEY, Glasgow, init 
werchaot—U, GiBL, St. Aun’s, Baychin, Fileshire — a URZIG 
Glasgow, coummistion agent, oS 7 
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OVELLO'S STANDARD GLEE BOOK. 

Volumel. Conteirs Sixty Favourite English Glees by the 

Best Authors, With Pianoforte Accompaniment, Edited by J. 

BARNBY. Large demy quarto (12 in. by 9). Handsomely boand 

in cloth, with gilt edges, Price 4s, 6d.—London : 
CO., 69, Dean-atreet, Soho ; and 35, Poultry. 


NOVELLO and 


IXTY GLEES for HALF A CROWN. 
Order “ Novello's Stendard Glee-book.” Parts 1t»5. Price 
Bixpence each. Each Part contains Twelve Glees 
Losden: NoveLvoand COU 
PENNY, in 


Thirty mumbers, each 
containi: g two Geer. Lis: gratis. —Lon ‘on: NOVELLO and Co, 


O SHIPPERS AND OTHERS. 

HAMILTON S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FUR PIANO, 

455th Edition, 70 large folio pages, 48 Oruer of all Musicsellers and 
Booksellers. 


HE VILLAGE FLOWER GIRL. Song. 
By tho Composer of “Jenny at the MILL” 3a, 


HE SANG AMONG THE FLOWERS. By 
the Composer of ‘The Liquid Gem," “Her bright smile 
ta me still,” &c, 2, 6d, each, 
London: Rouen’ COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street ; and 
all Muricsellera. 


Now realy, One Shilling (No. 62), 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for FERRUARY. With Illustrations by George H. Thomas 
and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 


Armaéale, By Wilkie Collins. (With an Tliustration.) 
BOOK THE SECOND (continued’. 
Chapter 1V.—The Sh sdow of the Past, 
” V.—The Shadow of the Future, 


fh JO GLEES FOR ONE 
“Novallo's Standard Glee book.” 


Orvicto. 
Tid’s Olu Red Reg of a Shawl. 
The Rise of Roman Imperialism. 
Wivea and Daughters, An Everyday Story. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XVITL—Mr. Oshorne's Secret. 
® XIX —Cynthia’s Arrival. 
*, XX —Mrs. Gibson's Visitors. 
University Life. 
Winter Shooting. 
Bohemians and Bohemiani-m. 
Note on ths Article “ Shakspeare in Trance.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill, 


Just publi-hed (Chapman and Hall), crown Svo, gilt edges, price 5s, ; 
free by post for 65 stamps, 


HE BOOK OF PERFUMES. By EUGENE 
RIMMEL, with above 25° Illos' rations, 
“ One of the curiosities of the season.”—Morning lost, 
“A aelicions book,”—Sun. 
“Beautifully got up, end most interes:ing.”—United Service 


“Not only an elegant bat a really instructive volume.” — 


beerver, 
To be had of all Bookseller'; or of the Author, 9, Strand ; 128, 
Regont-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London, 


i Seater’. WHO 


Price 2s, 6d. ; by post, 2s, 8d, 
London; A. H. BALLY and Co , Cornhill, 


ARDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP 


ABOUT ANIMALS, Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, But ter- 
flies, Ferns, Firh, Fossi's, Lichens, Microscopes, Moases, Reptiles, 
Rocke, Senweeds, Wildflowers, &c, 4d. Monthly. No. 1, January, 
1865. — HABRDWICKE, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


hy HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANAQK for 1865, 

containing Ferns an’ Butterflies, with descriptive Letterpress by 

Mra, Lankester, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers; Twelve 

Fine-Art Engravings; Astronomi Diagrams of Remarkable 

Phenomena, with Expianatory Notes ; and Twelve Original Designs 

as Headings to the Calendar. 

It contains also Liste of the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the 
Queen's Household ; her Majesty's Ministers; and Public Offices 
and Officers; London and County Bankers; Law and University 
Terms ; Fixed and Movable Festivals; Anniversaries and Remark~- 
able Events; Times of High Water at London and Liverpool ; 
Tables of stampa, Taxes, and Government Duties; the onan, 
Jewish, end Mohammedan Cal ; Astronomical L fereen 
Abbrevistions ; and a considerable amount of useful and interesting 
information, rendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANAOK 
an acceptable and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 
drawing-rvom. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in coloura, 

Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
198, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers aud Newsagents, 


MVHE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of 
| Tauchter. These wonderful animals go throvgh their extra- 
odinary Evelutions Daily, at 252, Strand, from 10 till 4, The 
Pair cent post-free for 14 Vor 
H, G, CLARKE and O0,, 252, Strand. 


for 


“A: dyou, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up !"—Shakespeare. 


T EAD the FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 
of the BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-road, 
London, for 1865 ; aleo the works of James Morison, the Hygeiat — 
May be had of all the Hygeian Agenta appointed for the sale of 
Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine throughout the world, 


DME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will 

SING “The Liquid Gem,” at Birmingham, on the %6th 

inat.; at Ciffron, on the 27th; at Stoke Newington, on the 30th; 

at Aberdeen, Feb, 4; and at Dandes, Feb, 7, Composed by W. 
T. WRIGHTON, Price Ys 6d,; free for sixteen stamps. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Sichopepate-stzest Within. 
These Pianos are of rere excellence, with the beet improvements 
recently applied, which effect a 4 pure, and delightful quality 
of tone that stands unr . Prices from Eighteen Guineas. 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchese. Jury award, 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good and 
cheap pianos.” Carriage-free. 


IANOS FOR HIRE.—CARRIAGE-FREE, 
FOR on pat Deters my se bongs gobs Hn apne 
cms PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishovagulectecer Within, ROP 


\HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


“ THE THIRTEENTH YEAR,  Prespectuses sent free of 
charge to any place, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, or 
Borrowing Departments. Apply to CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 
Eaq., Secretary, 33, Norfolk-rtreet, Strand, London, W.C, 
port a Basenotes Ute Pec aise te eos eo tees 


AGENTS REQUIRED. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is prepared to entertain applications for Agency Appoint- 
ments from gentlemen having eueind of Fireand Life Dennen, 
either in London or the suburbs, or wherever the Company is not 
sul represented, 
© Royal has always been conspicuous for ita liberality and 
promptitude in the settlement of claims, 
+ £600,000 
+ 1,900,000 


Ita Annual Income is now over « 
And its Funds in hand exceed ° . 

The Parliamentery return of Insurance-duty paid to Govern- 
ment agein exhibits the Royal at the head of all the offices in 
increase of business. 

‘Phe Royal now xranta insurances on stock snd implements in 
trade, &c., at h»lf the former charge for duty 

Tranrfers of poli ies from other comoanies received without 
charge for policy, whatever the amount. 

Address, JouN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 

Royal Insurance Company, 29, Lombard-strest, 


OD-LIVER OIL, Imported direct from 

Newfovndland by THOMAS KEATING, 79, St. Paul's- 

churchyard. Sold in bottles, half-pints, 2s, ; pints, 3s. 6d, ; quarts, 
6s., imperial measure, 


OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 

delivery, and finest im: this season, ty THOMAS 

KEATING, 79, St. Psul’s-churchyard, E.C. Sold ia bottles, half- 
pinta, 2a.; pin's, 3a, 6d, ; quarta, 6s, imperial measure, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
AR-CESSES, EKYSIPELAS, PILES,—Unvary: success 

svtends all who treat these diseases according to the simple printed 
iostructiors wrapped round each pot and box. They are invaluable 
to the youngand timid, whose bashfulness sometimes endangers life. 


OUGHS and COLDS.—Tie only safe 
immediate and effectual —DR. LOCOCK’S PUL 
MONIC WAFERS —is counterfeited by di Perrons. Observe 
nene bat the genuine have rag er Po 9 a Ape in the 
a pment stam Price i Sold 
ip all rerpectable Ubemists. et petra ginend aeinaes 


l HEOUMATISM—The most efficacious 

Remedy for Rheumetism, Lumbago, Pains in the Chil- 

bains before they are broken, &c., is DR DOUSHRATCALL ohich, 

if used accorling to the directions, seldom fails to effect « compl te 

i. Rees 16. 1. ane t a rer sovie. Please observe thet 
names of * y an on-street,” 

on the Goverrment stamp, Bold by all “ ase snmneres 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


EDU CED 8ILKES. 


500 Rich French Silk Robes, 
now eelline, 


at peri toronse 1a Oh, Onford-atre:t. 
NOW READY, IN GREAT VARIETY, 
ARLATAN BALL-DRESSEE, 


Numerous Designs, on Black, White, or Coloured Grounda, 
126, Od. tho Extre Full Dress (fine quality. 
Plain Tarlatang, all colours, in any quantity. 
Patterns free.— PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 w 108, Oxturd-stree', W. 


MADE UP COLOURED OR BLACK 


ULLE and TAKLATAN ROBES, 
trimmed in the la‘est style or fashion, 
each patt rn in+very colour, 18+. 6d. to 5 guineas, 
at VETER ROBIN3ON’'S, 103 to 108, Oxf.rd-street, W. 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


Ici SILK GRENADINES, 


adapted for Dinner, Evening. or Ball Drasacn, 


As, 6d fd, Ble, 6d. the Fall Dress, 
Some very superb van extra quality, from 2 to 3 guineas, 
Patterns free.—PatER ROBINSON'S, 103 w 108, Oxford-street, W. 


() ()\ :( Yards New SPRING SILKS, 
AUAG 200 Patterne—representing £20,000 worth of new 
goods—forwarded post- free, on application to 
NICHOLSON and CO.,, 
50 to 62, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 
Established 2) years. 
A () (00 Yards New CHECKED and 
3) ’ STRIPED SIUKS. at Il guines, £1 5a, 6d,, and 1) 
guineas the Dreas, Pisin-coloured Glacés, from Is. 3}d, per yard, 
Moire Antiques, from £1 19s, 6d. the Dreas of 10 yards, 
lack Silks, from 14s. the dress. 
Beveraible Broché milks, with flowers the same on both sides, woven 
on anew ¥ neiple , all Colours, 3e, Sha. yard, 
A large parce! of last year’s Silks, from la. 6d. to 4s, a yard, 
half their original . For patterns, 
Write to NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, Lonion. 


Oo YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 


WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker Suita in Cloth, from 
158. 9d, Useful School Suits, from 128.94, Patterns of the Cloths, 


directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 
post-free,—NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, Su Paul’s-churchyard, 
N OIKES ANTIQUES.—-SEWELL and CO. 
Spitalfields Moires Antiques, 
in White, Black. and all the new Colours, at 
44 ee, the Full Dre-s, 
URING THIS MONTH. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO., p-evieus to Stock-taking, will 
offer the remaining part of their Autumn and Winter Stock, at 


have the largest Se'ection of 
Compton House, Frith-street, and Old Compton-street, Soho, W. 
wholesale prices, consis:ing of the following Departments :—~ 


Silk«, Fura, ade-up- Dresses, 
Velveta, Hiosiery, French Merinos, 
*hawla, Gloves, Wineeys, 

Jackets, Ribbons, Fancy Dresses, 
Mantles, ‘Trimmings, Flannels, &c. 


Ladies end the Public are respectfu'ly invited to make an early 


inspection. 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'Clock. 
77 and 78, St, Paul't-churchyard. 


EW FRENCH SIBKS, in COLOURS and 
BLACK, at 2a. 6}d per yard, made of bright Italian Sil 
with the guarantee for durability of eminent firms in Par's ani 
Lyons. The Silk Depsttment includes all the richest and most 
costly productions. Patterns sent free. 
HARVAY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. 


NNUAL SALE, 238, 240, 242, REGENT 
STREET.—ALLISON and CO, beg moat re-p'ctfully to 
announce that their ANNUAL SALE has commenced, and will 
continue for one month, The remaining Fancy Stock haa nm 
revised, and will be found unusually cheap. A+ the same time they 
will be p red to show a large quantity of Silk and other Dreares, 
purchased from some of the most eminent Freach manufacturers, 
and of which they solicit an early inspection. 


HE S8MEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 26a., 
Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any deacri , at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
The Jury of Cinss 30, im their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 
11, 2o SS ere 


Sommuer Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 


rate in price.’ 
* A combination as simple as it ia fous,” 
* A bed as healthy as it is comf ya 
To be obtained of most Upholsterers aud Bedi: 
Warehousemon, or wholesale of the Man Wm, 
— —— . BC ——— _ rs 
WALKER’S PATENT PENELOPE 
e CROCHET NEEDLES have the word “ Penelope" on each 
handle. A set of four Bone Handles for 10d. A set of four with 


the new Patent Uncotopic Handies, which keep the hooks at ali 
times in their true position for work, for 1s, post- free, of any dealer, 
H, Walker, 47, Gresham-street, London. 


HE GREATEST NOVELTY—B. &. 
SIMPSON and CO.'S SEWING-MACHINES will not only 
by Marais 2 type Gauges ; 
uty and Storey Hd 
ine ; but make, by a 


for Private Family use, Dresemaking, &c. They will Hom, 
" &e.  Ulastrated Catal and 


les of the Work may be had’ on application to W, F, Thomas 
, 66, Newgate-strest ; and Rogent-circua, Oxford-street. 


ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and 

CHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added 
FIVE NEW SHOW-ROCOMS to their Manufactory, where the 
largest assortment in the world of these goods of their manufacture 
may beseen. 147, Houndsditch, Lamps for India. 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, RRANSBY 
BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedstead, and Bedding Mak 
Upholsterers, Factors, and complete House Furnishers, 121 ar 
123, Old Kent-road, 


London, 8.E. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station). 
All goods warranted, and delivered free to any house in the 
kingdom, Established 1823, 
AYLOR BROTHEBS 
= be bgp aete Ua AED. ‘- 
. Hassall, ving su jected ‘custard a micro- 
scopical reports that it con- 
tains the three essential of mustard — 
PURITY, PUNGEN , and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox," and 
Sold by all @: Lay ar the K 
rocers, out 
Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 


and 


Taylor 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 

aa ft set and Excellence of Quality. 

International Exhibition, 1662. — 
Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 


K 2286 GENUINE MUSTARD 


First Manufactured A.b. 1742, 


or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years. 

Thie well-known brand of Mustard has been sold hy the trade of 
Great Britein for more than 8 Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for ite and of flavour, The qualities that 
are ase are the Double Superfine aad the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grocers, in canisters of | 1b. and 4 1b. each, 

KEEN. ROBINSON, VILLE, and CO., Londov. 


O MORE MEDICINE,—Perfect digestion, 
strong nerves, eound lungs and liver, refreshi: sleep, 
fanctional regularity, and energy are restored without to 

the most dirordered by 

DU BARRY’'S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which cures dyspepsia (indigestion), consti; , debility, cough 
i stomach 
com) 

In 


6%, 10, and 298, Oxford-street ; 390, Strand; 109, Edgwar--road, 
W. ; and all Grocers and Chemists in the Kingdom. 


OUT OR RHEUMATISM 

is quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that cele- 

brated Medicine BLATR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. They 

uire neither restrain’ of diet nor confinement during thelr use, 
Bold at Is. 144. and 2s. 94. por box by all Medicine Venders, 


don, N B, 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY 
(now opened), 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Entrance, two doora from the station. 
SILKS, DBRKSSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


N EW SILK8.—PATTERNS FREE. 
New Checked Glacés, 14 Yards, £1 15s. 6d. 
Patterns of Kich Silke, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill. 


N EW  SILKS,—PATTERNS 
New Striped Glacés, 14 Yards, £2 28, 
Patterns of New Kibbed Silke, 
JON HAKVEY and SON, 9, Ladgate-bill. 
EW FABRICS.—PATIERNS FREE, 
Aberdeen Linseys, Knickerbocker Linseya 


All mixtures. ‘Best and medium qualities, 
JOWUN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


N EW SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 
Fancy Aberdeen and Tartan Skirtings, 
Quilted Satin and Silk Skirts, 
JOUN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


ETER ROBINS ON'S 
NEW FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 

Peter Robinson, having removed this branch of his businesa to 
new and larger premises, is enabled to display a large stock of rich 
and medium class goods, adapted for Court, Family, and Compli- 
mentary Mourning, and at mere economies! rede than have hitherto 
been atvem by any other house in this country. 

sate ore Srourning will find it much to theirnadvantage 
to forward their orders at once to this warehouse. 

Goods are forwarded, if necessary, to any part Lone or the 
goantry (free of expense), accompanied b; , if desired, 

ely 


FREE, 


Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London 
(the promises lately occupied by Hodge, Lowman, and Orchard), 


LACK SILKS—A_ SPECIALITE. 


PETER ROBINSON would respectfally draw attention to a 
largo lot of superior-made Silks, recently purchased, much under 


Glach6 . . - 
Black Clack» 16} from 358 to 5 guineas the Dress of 14 yards. 
st Rott 
Black Barathea + “from 56a. to 7 guineas the Dress of 14 yards. 
Black Cl Silks, from 4a. to 10s. per yard. 
Black Moire Antique 
Black Watered Site from 4 to 10 guineas. 


Black Satins . . - 
Or oat by she yard in any length, patterns free, Also, a variety of 
very richly Embroidered Silk Dresses. 
T AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
UB 
Kee 256 to 262, Regent London. 
(Removed from 103 and 104, Oxford-street.) 


OMFORT AND WARMTH IN _ BED. 
Tho Patent EIDER and ARCTIC DOWN QUILTS, maou- 
factured WILLIAM 8. BUKTON, combine lightness with 
warnith. can be washed like ordinary coverlets and without 
anpicking, used either to supersede blankets or as ornamental 
counterpanes, Prices 7s, and upwaréa, 


ILLIAM 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H, 


Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, aa Gaseliers, Tea- 
‘Urna, an Rettlen Ch Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet-ware, 
Torney, Tron and Brave “Bedswenda, Bedding Cabinet 
Furniture, 4: 
large Show-roons, at 39, Oxfora-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, 
penpan ete 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-piace; and 1, Newman-yard, 
don, 


Apa and CO.’.S DINNER SE8&VICES 
of stone china, 108 pieces, £2 2a, Several hundred services 
always on view; table glasses of every description ; glass chan- 
£33s. Parties may furnish from the largest stock in London, 
at a saving of 20 per cent.—87, Oxford-street (near Regent-cireas), 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES, 
complete, beat quality. lustrated Catalogues post-free. 
Gardnere, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453, Strand, Charing-crons, 
Four doors from Trat algar-square, Iendon 


LACKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS, 
“Every New Digan al ways on Show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to tha, 
Bronzed Fenderr, 104, to 30a, 
Bright Steel and Ormo!u, 65s, to 129s. 


room Fireirons, 3a. to ha 9d. 
Drawing-room Ditto, 10s 6d. 10 60+, 
ieapeores Coal- boxes, 44, 6d. to 30a, 
Dish Covers, the set of six, 18s, 
Catalogues, conteining 350 Kngravings and Prices, gratia, or sent 
post-free, Orders above £2 sent, carriage-free, per rail. 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand (opposite Somerset House). 
ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
Bronze,—Mediwval Fittings, &e. A large assortment always 
on view. Every article marked in plain figures.—D, HULETT and 
CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn ,W.C. a 
A DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
Manufactured by J.C. ana’ PLELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
.C. and J. a 
€ Sold every where. 
CANDLES. 
ANDLES.— HerMAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT USE FIELDS' PATENT PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. fold everywhere. But see that J. C, and J. Fields’ 
name are on each packet.—Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
BEADING SAUCE, for F: Game, Steska, Soups, Gravies, 
BS orb te eae nod etatvalled’ Son general use, is sold by all 
reepectable dealers in sauces. It is manufactured only by the 
executors of the sole en Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-street, 
Reading, the Original Sauce Warehouse, Ali others are spurious 
iinttations, flan Soe Ae ote 
PURVEYORS TO ELR.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


EETH,—Dental Self-Management.—A brief 

exposition of Mr. ESKELL'S Patented Invention in the con- 

struction of Artificial Teeth, free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8, Grosvenor-atreet, Bond-street. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS,—Indis- 

pees accompaniments to youth on their return to school 
are ROWLAND»’ MACASSAR OI1L, for promoting the growth and 
for beautifying the hair; RUWLANDS' KALYDOR, for the skin 
and complexion ; and ROW LANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
for beautifying the teeth and preserving the gums, Sold at 20, 
Hatton , and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Ask for * Rowlands'” articles. 


OBINSON'S CELEBRATED 
MEDICATED CJITTON WOOL,—No family should be 
without this valuable preparation, For burns, scald, bruises in the 
skin, rheumatic pains, tic doloreux, sciatics, whooping-cough, and 
all diseases of the chest and Jungs, Recommended and used by 
& large number of the mest eminent physicians. Sole Proprietore, 
W.G@. BENTLEY aad 0O., 220, High Holborn, London. In packets, 
ls, 1)4., 28, 3d., and 48,64. ‘To be obtained through any Chemist in 
town or country, or direct from the proprietors, Trade price-list 

may be had post- frea, 
RITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, Mackenzie 
Park, Slough, Bucks (formerly at Clapham Rise), Inatituted 


PaTRON—Her Most Gmsions Masel the c=. 

For the gratuitous Maintenance, Cl: , and ¥dncation, fren 
Foren Se Banisen renee of gs ot Nanretious Copiane of beth ness, 
from all parte of the Empire, whose parents were once ip 

Forms fer nominat Lats of spkeestiens, and ovens 
inf: on app! Mackenzie, Secretary, 


pride, 
Annual subscri Sor yore votes, 2 te. 1 ome vats, 10a. Od ¢ Lite 
govermersnla, W two votes, £10 10s,; life subscription, for one 
The next Election will take place on Jan. 9, 1865, Candidates 
papers must be sent not later than Nov. 14 
. % aernee Ac! be 718, Secretary. 
Cheapside, Loudon, B.C., where 
aldvenced 2 aetna 


cand! 
ion to 


should be 


RAGG'’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
dt St al etn Sea es 
Wigmore-stecet, Cavendish square Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in 28, 


JAN, 28, 1865 


ARKINS 
BIRTHDAY and WEDDING PRESENTS, 


24 and 25, Oxford-strest, 
yy Se 


and DRESSING OASES, 
Pvxses, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Cases, 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 2%, Oxford-sirect, W. 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street W. 
poses ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 
with Teather Jute ts, at very moderate prices. A choice of 


PARKLNS and GO’ 5 
24 and 25, Oxtord-street, W. 


[SSSTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, &e, 


PARKLNS and GOTTO, 
94 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


NDOOR GAMES of Every Des:ripiion, 
PARKIN3 and GOTTy, 
25, Oxford street, W. 
HE 2s, PRIZE WRITING-OASE, 
by post for 28 stamps. 260,000 already sold. 
PABKINS and GOLTO, 
M and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
BRESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags, and Reticules, 
PAREINS and 
%and 25, Oxford. 
ORK-BOXKS, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
PARKINS and A 
24 and 95, Oxford-street, W. 
1 5 00 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
’ Church Services, 
PABKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
NVITATION NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 
Note (gilt-edged and black-bordered), fancy-borde:. 1 Note- 
papers, dish papers, foreign post papers, dance programm, black- 
jered papers, cream-laid note- cate! All of the best ., at 
the lowest prices—J. GILBERT'S, 19, Gracechurch-strect, 
EC. Lists of prices sent post-free, 
EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Profewor TENNANT. F.G.8, will commence a 
Couree of WEONESDAY EVENING LECIURKs on GEOLOGY, 
from Bight to Nine, First Lecture, JAN. 25, And a more ex 
Course on Wednesday and Fiiisy Mornings, from Nine to Ti 
Firat Lecture, FRIDAY, JAN.27. This Course will be contin 
till May. R, W. JEL¥, D.D., Principal. 
REAKFAST BEVERAGE,—-Homceopathic 
tionera, and the medical profrasion generally, recom- 
mend A as being the most healthfulof a'l beversges. When 
the doctrine of homeopathy was first introduced into this country 
there were to beobt»ined no preparations of cocva either attractive 
to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either ew 
lied in the crude state or so umskilfully manufactured as to obtals 
Fittie notice, J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chymist, wags 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his at:extion to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the first to luce an article pure ia its composition, and so 
refined by the ect trituration it receives in the process it passes 
through as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. It is readily 
prepared for use, being sold in the form of powder, of which two tea- 
spoonfuls are put in a breakfast cup, then filled up with boiling 
milk or water. 
PPS'S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA is 
distinguished asa grateful and invigorating breakfast beverage 
with a delicious aroms., Originated for the uso specially of thore 
under homesopathic treatment, it ery its lenera, 
become generally accepted. Sold in 31b. §lb.,and 1Ib, packets, 
labelled, by Grocers, 
HOCOLAT MENIER 
Manufactory a* Noisicl-sur-Marne, near Paris. 
The best and moet delicious aliment for breakiast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition. 
Perfectly free from all adulterat: thie chocolate commends 
itself 10 everyone. 
To thoro in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment, 
To invalide for its restoring and invigorating ies, 
To all, even the most delicate, as containing Soho injurious to 
their constitution, 
- Se Lt ee exceeds ee 
N . 73, Honrietta--treet, Covent-; 
Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggiate. 
INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish rivals the 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, and very 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, 36, ad. each, at mort of the respectable 
retatl houses in London ; tone appointed agents in the Pyincipal 
towns in England; or wholesale, st 8, Great Windmiil-strest, 
London, W.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 


“ Kinahsn's LL Whisky.” 


RANDY.—The Best, the Cheapest, and 


most wholesome in the World. 150, per gal. {1 dos., 
33a. Champagne, 188, per ; 1 dos., 308, is id Brandy 
cannot be equalled, Best Gin, full stre 138, per gal.; 


1 doz, 204, The above prices dos. include way carriage.— 
a. PHILLIPS and CO Disulters, Holborn-hill, ‘London, 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 
234 per dozen, £7 as. por six dozen, £12 15s, per quarter cask. 
Kail paid to any station in England. This wine will ‘be found of 
superior quality, is soft and old, and, though full fisvoured, entirel; 
free from heat or the s'ightest. spproach to acidity.—Thoa, Nunn 
Sons, wine, syivit, and liqueur merchants, 21, Lamb's Conduit-strest, 
W.€. Price-lista on application, Established 1801, 
P MORSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, 
aait MORSONW wie te 8 eee 
are perfectly palatable forms for administering popular 
remedy for weak di 
Manu 
T. Morson and Son, 
19 and 46, Southampton-row, Rusaell-square, W.C, 
Pepsine Wine, in bottles, at 3s,, 5s., and 10s, each. ; 
Lozenges, in boxes, at 2s, 6d, and 4s, 6d, each. 


E P 8 I N E, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 2d., 44,, 84, 
CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFANTS’ FOOD.—To two tea- 
of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, mized with two tabie- 
‘ul of cold water, add half- % of boiling milk and water 
(equal quantities) ; boul for seven minutes, and sweeten very slightly, 
It be when warin about the thickness of cream, 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 

Recommended by the Analyst to the “ "and author 

of “ Adulterations Detected,” for making 4 ive bresd without 

yeast, and for rendering puddings and pastry light and wholesome. 
Sold everywhere, 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—The best Remedy for 
Bile, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Indigeat Flatulency 

Heartburn, &c.—To relieve the digestive organs yma oppression, to 
allay spasm, to strengthen the stomach, to restore the liver to its 
regular and healthy action, and to tranquillise the nervous system 
by removing the various sources of irritation, COCKLE’3 ANTI- 
BILIOUS PILLS will be found most efficacious, They contain 
neither mer , antimony, nor any other mineral ingredient, and 
poseess this isional advantage, that they may be resorted to 
under any change of weather or climate. In boxes, at Is, 144. 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria Park.—FUNDS are now 
urgently required for the completion of the new wing and towards 
meeting the current expenses, The patients are eapecially nu- 
merous ot this season, and the resources of the Charity are eutirely 
exhausted. 
TheCommittee earnestly APPEAL for ASSISTANCE, 
Bankere—Meesrs, Barciay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard-strert. 
M&ENBY SEWELL. Hon. secretary. 
RICHARD P, SLATRX, tecretary. 
Offices, 6, Liverpool-strest, E.C. 


NHE BOYS' HOME INDUSTRIAL 
Freoldonte tbe, YOxb BunnOr or LokDoR, cin fenced 
SONTHIBUTIONS to onable the Boys to enjoy a Duy ‘as teebonstae, 
ure earnestly REQUESTED. 

GzORGB WILLIAM B&LL, Hon. Secrutary 
No, 44, Rasten-road, N.W. 


Exits ont published at the Office, ?, Cathurine-sueet, fa 


the Pariah of in the County of Middlesex, 
THOMAS Fox. 5 aforesaid, —SATUBDA le 
JANCABY 28, 


